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An Incipient Art 


HE art of making complaints is 
yet in its infancy. One of the 
chief difficulties lies in the fact that 
those who deserve most to have com- 
plaints made about them are the very 
ones of whom it does the least good 
to complain. They are hardened sin- 
ners. The chances are that the particu- 
lar complaint you make has been often 
made before. The fact that the cause 
of it has not been removed is evidence 
cither that they don’t care or they 
recognize the evil. 

Railroad companies have letter forms, 
couched in polite and unmeaning lan- 
guage, to cover practically every kind 
of complaint. Gas companies are not 
outwardly so polite, because it is a little 
harder to get at them for damages. 
As one comes down in the scale where 
individuals are dealt with, the problem 
becomes easier. It is possible to abuse 
one’s butcher or tailor and get fairly 
good results. To get anything out of 
a trolley-car company, however, be- 
cause the man next to you has puffed 
an evil cigar in your face or the tired 
conductor has blackguarded you, is 
very much like dealing with the super- 
intendent of Mars or Jupiter. 

Then again, the very fact that you 
make the complaint is a determining 
factor against you. You are viewed 
with a certain suspicion that you are 
a crank or a grouch, which becomes a 
certainty if the complaint is repeated. 
Most of us prefer, therefore, to submit 
to numerous petty injustices and im- 
postures rather than to acquire the un- 
wholesome reputation of a reformer. 

Gilbert Chesterton says in his biog- 
raphy of Dickens, who had all the nor- 
mal—or abnormal—instincts of the re- 
former, that he was almost always 
right, but he was right too often. 























Ohe Grand Lrize at the 
Satlranciscolenamal cic Liposttion 
has been awarded to 


Waltham Watches 


This is the highest possible award and the only one of the class, 
In addition we received five gold medals and one silver medal. 

At the great world expositions, wherever exhibited, Waltham 
Watches have received highest awards. 

The English language is free to all, and the words, “precise” 
“best” and “reliable” can be used by any watch manufacturer 
with impunity. Rather than indulge in a battle of adjectives we 
prefer to point out that where scientific tests are made and 
where the judgment of watch experts is encountered, VValtham 
Watches are invariably chosen as being the most accurate and 
dependable of all timepieces. 

Such evidence is not a mere claim—it is proof. 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY 
Waltham, Mass. 
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An Awkward Situation 


’ HE only barrier to the realization of a socialist ideal in the relations of employer 
and employee is the socialists themselves,” says E. W. Campbell, described in the 
news dispatches as the son-in-law of Judge Gary. 

If that is true, was there ever a situation more awkward? If we follow Mr. Camp- 
bell accurately, socialism is a desirable something which would be quickly obtained by 
those who don’t want it were it not for the activities of those who want it so much that 
they make a business of trying to get it. We must therefore attempt the almost im- 
possible task of inducing these socialists not to want socialism. Could that be done, they 
would slink off somewhere out of sight and, as that would remove the only barrier, the 
next thing we knew socialism would come to make us a permanent visit and happiness 
would take a firmer grip on the human race. 
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“—And the feeling which we press into that music seems to come from our very soul itself.” 














My Wonderful Inclusive Gift 


-the one / will make to my wife 


es WANT to make a gift to my wife this 
Christmas and I have a wonderful gift in 
mind. For while it will be hers, it will 

yet be a gift to a// in our little home circle. 


“It will be a gift of music which we can 
share—of music grave or gay, popular or 
classical—of music which can be played with- 
out an effort on our part, or yet which we 
can play ourselves, the first time we try, with 
every deep, emotional joy which self-expres- 
sion means, 


“For my sixteen year old girl Helen it 
means perhaps ‘Mother Machree,’ ‘Some- 
where a Voice is Calling,’ and many, many 
other beauties of pure and gentle melody. 
For Mary, who is older, it means ‘Musetta’s 
Waltz’ from Boheme’, Tosti’s ‘Good Bye’ 
or any among the countless creations which 
are classical and yet tempered to general 
For my son it means ‘ Hello, Frisco,’ 


taste, 


from the ‘Follies,’ ‘Down in Bom Bombay’ 
or anything that is breezy and modern and 
up-to-the-moment. And for my wife and 
me it means those dear, old, live-forever tunes 
which we sang together in the shining days 
when our hearts were young and the world 
was a play-time place of hope and dreams. 


“That will be my gift—my great, inclusive 
gift—I call it. For I am going to give my 
wife the latest type of phonograph produced 
in the world today. 


“It is called the Aeolian-Vocalion and 
it is the most modern development of the 


phonograph.” 


New Tones from the Phonograph 


Do you wish to hear tones so delicately 
pure that they are now reproduced for the 
first time? Try a flute record or a violin record 
in the Vocalion; and these are the subtlest 
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tests to which a phonograph can be put. 
Hear their tones produced in utter purity, 
as the result of scientific improvements in 
Sound reproduction. 

Do you wish to hear at /ast full, deep- 
toned vibrancies of volume on a phonograph? 
Try a ’cello selection and you will realize 
that the Vocalion is producing mew, rounded 
tonal beauties actually buried in records “till 
the Vocalion came.” 

Is it a dance the young folks want? You 
simply “set” and start a record and theVocalion 
will play itse/f just as do the older-fashioned 
phonographs, but with a remarkable wave- 
lifting, carrying quality of tone-richness only 
possible to this /atest type of phonograph. 

Do we crave musical expression—that in- 
stinctive desire which every man or woman 
feels in life? We take in our hand the revo- 
lutionary Graduola device, and by the easy, 
graduated pressure of it, we express every 
subtlest variation of our mood; and the feel- 
ing which we press into that music seems to 
come from our very soul itself. 

We are experiencing a new joy from the 


phonograph, the only phonograph which 
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grants us this priceless boon of self-expression; 
and it gives it to us merely as an added privi- 
lege to be exercised or not as we see fit! For 
the Vocalion plays itself if you prefer it, and 
without the slightest personal variation of a 


record. 
a 


otwithstanding the marked superiority of the 

Aeolian-Vocalion and the fact that in appear- 
ance it sets an entirely new standard, its cost is 
moderate. It may be obtained in a variety of beau- 
tiful conventional models costing from $35 upward. 
Also in a number of superb Art designs from $450 
upward. 

The Aeolian -Vocalion is made exclusively by 
the Aeolian Company. Owing to its relatively 
limited output, it is on exhibition and sale, at 
present, only in certain cities. 

To all who write, information as to where it 
may be seen will be sent. Also there will be mailed 
a catalog giving styles and prices and containing 
the most interesting popular treatise on “tone” 
and “tone-production” probably ever published. 
Address Dept. B 12. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
AEOLIAN HALL - - - NEW YORK 


Makers of the famous Pianola and largest manufacturers of musical 
instruments in the world, 


TheA FOLIAN-VOCALION 


“THE PHONOGRAPH OF RICHER TONES WHICH YOU CAN PLAY” 


SES, 


Acolian-Vocalion 
Style F—$75 





Art Vocalion, Style M—$600 





Acolian-Vocalion 
Style K—}$300 


We show here three from among the many beautiful models in which 


the Acolian-Vocalion may be obtained. 

















A Letter from an Old Friend 


Dear John: 


This is just a line from Sarah and me wishing you 
and yours a Merry Christmas and to say that I am sending 
you and the family Life for one year as a little remembrance. 
You will get a Christmas card from Life with your names 
filled out and a picture as a premium, which you can put up in 
your den; but I just want to put in a word of my own. You 
know it’s mighty hard to know just what your best friend 
will like for Christmas, ut Sarah and I felt we couldn’t 
go wrong on Life. 

With best wishes and love to the kids. 

As ever, 


Dear Lire: Enclosed find dollars, for which please send Lire as a Christmas present to the following: 


Name Street P. ©. 


Signed _ 


Note: Lure’s subscription rates are $5.00 for one year (Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04); and (Special Offer to new names only) 
$1 for three months (Canadian, $1.13; Foreign, $1.26). We forward from this office a handsome colored Christmas card (miniature 
reproduction above) announcing the gift in time for the holiday. The subscription will start from Christmas, unless otherwise directed. 
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_ €> Barton silverware is in such high repute itatel perh aps it 
bscures the distinction of our diamond and jewelry departments. 
At our Fifth Avenue store, you can see ornaments as beautiful 
as can be found in all the world. The designs are exo isitely beautiful 
and the execution perl fect. And the stock 1s really selected - there is 
an absence of the perfunctory. 
heed & #arton prices are fuuir and reasonable; in fact this season 
we have an unusual propo tion of pieces which are modest in cost. 


REED & BARTON 


Fitth A Avenue &32™= Street 4. Maiden Lane 


Sterling Silver. Diamonds, Fold Tewelry, Clocks, (atches. 
Leather Joods, Stationery, Canes, Umbrellas. 
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WHITE COMPANY 
PULONMICCS 


Its participation in the sixth Annual Exhibit of the 
Automobile Salon, to be held in the ballroom of 
Hotel Astor, New York, from January third to eighth. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY EXHIBIT 
Of White Cars will be made amid surroundings which 
will enable a more leisurely and less promiscuous inspec- 
tion than can be enjoyed at the Grand Central Palace. 


THE AUTOMOBILE SALON 


Is, moreover, the appropriate environment for White 
Cars, whose custom design and individual appointments 
are in keeping with the fine motor car productions 
assembled annually at this famous international exhibit. 





NEW YORK BRANCH 
Broadway at 62nd Street 


























Caliban 


H, monsters, chained by water-sprites, 
Dull, heavy logs o’ergrown with slime 

That block the lazy river-way, 

You slumber all the long day-time, 
And yet, I wonder, if, at night, 

Strange reed-crowned witches set you free 
And you become until the dawn 

The dragons that you used to be! 


Leolyn Louise Everett. 





— — 
PAUL Gootb 


Was It Hart? 


yf can have happened to Professor Albert Bush- 

nell Hart of Harvard College to make him look like 
the picture of his printed in the Times-Magasine on 
November 14th? 

Is it an effect of war or the Bull-Moose collapse on 
a sensitive spirit, or has he adopted a new style of whis- 
kers, or has he been thrown through the dashboard like 
Prof. Barrett Wendell? 

Hart didn’t use to look so and didn’t wear those whiskers. 

















NEWS OF THE OPERA 
MRS, BANCKORS LOOT GAVE A BOX PARTY ON WEDNESDAY 








“‘ HERBERT, YOU WEREN’T LISTENING TO WHAT I SAID.” 
“ ER—WHAT MAKES YOU THINK THAT, DARLING?” 


“ 


>” 


SMILED AND SAID * YES, DEAREST. 


Business is Business 


‘ 


, AY I see you-privately?” 

The well-dressed stranger approached the mayor of 
the suburban town with the air of one who knew his busi- 
ness. When they were alone he said: 

“T want to apply for the position of village burglar.” 

“Village burglar!” 

“Yes, sir. I guarantee results. I only rob one house a 
week. This includes a clean get away. When a man, no 
matter how conscientious, attempts any more than this, he 
is bound to deteriorate. By employing me regularly you 
get the best results.” 

“What inducements do you offer?’ 

“Your village will be advertised regularly and in the 
most efficient manner. I will guarantee to keep away all 
other burglars, thus insuring the comfort and safety of 
your police. I return all goods stolen. If it is necessary at 
any time to wound any of your citizens, I will pay half of 
the hospital expenses. Salary five thousand a year. Can 
furnish references.” 

“Nothing else?” 

“My dear sir, what more do you want?” 

The mayor shook his head, as rising, he indicated that 
the interview was over. 

“Sorry, my friend,” he said, “that I can’t accept your 
offer, but I am just closing a contract with a man who not 
only will burglarize our village regularly on your terms, 
but also will turn over to us as a rebate one-half of the 
salary he gets from the burglary insurance company that 
employs him,” 


’ 





I ASKED YOU IF YOU COULD LET ME HAVE A HUNDRED DOLLARS AND YOU 


Hopeless 


- Chicago the politest street-car con- 
ductor has been selected by popu- 
lar vote, through newspaper coupons. 
The fortunate conductor has been duly 
féted, adorned with medals, given an 
automobile ride at the head of a parade 
and sent back to work. However, no- 
body anywhere has ever had the hardi- 
hood to start a voting contest to select 
the politest box-office man in the thea- 
tres of any city. Nor the politest 
railway-depot ticket seller. 
These are two problems before which 
human decision staggers and confesses 
itself impotent. 










“WE HAVE ONE ENEMY AND ONE ALONE—PEACE!” 


The Head of the Firm 


AS he appears to 
The Office Boy: A large, fat being whose grumble is 

worse than Jove’s thunder and whose commendatory nod 
is worth almost any amount of personal inconvenience. 

Head Bookkeeper: A good man, with no head for 
figures, who has arrived at his present exalted position by 
a combination of luck and pull. 

The Stenographer: A pleasant old party with singular 
weaknesses and a strange capacity-—rarely exercised, how- 
ever—to make one cry. 


His Wife: A baby. 


*ELLISeN 
Hoovers. 


























THE TWO DROMIOS 


Progress 


HE moving pictures having at length totally eliminated 
the regular drama, it no longer became necessary for 
actors to know how to use their voices. As the stage was 
the only place where the average person could learn how 
to talk properly, the art of talking properly, which, even 
under these conditions, was not much of an art, died out 
Thus people used gesticulation to convey 
In the course of time men became 


altogether. 
what ideas they had. 
monkeys once more, but experienced considerable incon- 
venience, as all the trees had been cut down. There were, 
however, the ruins of many tall buildings still left, upon 
the roofs of which they did the best they could. 


What He Says About His Wife 


O his neighbor: You will find my wife, sir, extremely 
fair and just in all matters, I assure you. 

To his butler: 

thing. She is a perfect housekeeper. 


Your mistress will direct you in every- 
To his partner: Yes, my wife is extravagant, but how 
can I help that? 

To his doctor: 

To his sister: 
I never saw a woman who could make a dollar go so far 

To his best friend: Yes, old man, all women, as you 
say, are alike, and I guess my wife is no worse than the 
rest of them. 


You know her better than I do. 
She is a wonderful manager—is Adele 














TWIN-SIX 


Wanted: An Act of Will 


HE details of method in strength- 
ening our land and naval forces 
are important, of course, because, for 
one thing, so large an expenditure is 
involved. But the details are not the 
vital matter. What is vital is that 
Congress should express the will of the 
country. We want to know what is the 
conviction of the United States as to 
backing its great policies by force. The 
nation is not prepared at present, in 
material things, to fight. But is it 
ready in spirit? Given a cause or 
an opinion that seems to need 
armed support, will it fight for it? 
That is what we want Congress 
to determine. Bryan has not the 
will to fight. He thinks it un- 
christian. He shuffles about it more 
or less, but at the bottom he seems 
to be opposed even to such arma- 
ment as we have. 

Oswald Villard has not the will 
to fight. He talks profusely, and 
not without knowledge, of how 
bad the army is and how we waste 
money on it, and a good deal of 
what he says is true. But it is not 
the talk of a man who wants a better 
army, but of a man who is trying to 





SELF-STARTER 
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1916 MODELS 


kill the new army bill. He is out, not 
to help, but to hinder. 

The great question for Congress to 
settle is not how many troops or how 
trained, but whether the country is 
to go the way of Bryan and Villard or 
to be ready to back its opinions with 














“ NOW THAT THANKSGIVING IS OVER, LET 
US GIVE THANKS” 











LIGHT RUNABOUT OR ROADSTER TRUCK 


guns on occasion, as heretofore. What 
is asked of Congress is an act of will, 
an act that will define our position. 
It is of that that the need is pressing. 
Provision for more soldiers and more 
ships is eyen more important because 
it is earnest language, than for its own 
sake. It will be notice given that the 
backbone of the United States is not 
yet hyphenated. 

It is quite possible that after this 
war good battleships can be bought at 
auction very cheap, and that all Europe 
will put its guns in the rack and apply 
itself earnestly to the support of 
life. We may be on the eve of the 
longest peace-spell ever known. 
None the less should Congress de- 
fine the people’s will and give effect 
to it. Its action will be a factor in 
the peace that is coming. 

EB. S. M. 


Men Know 


INCE a= million Armenians 
were murdered and we could 
do nothing about it, it has be- 
come a quéstion: Why read the 
papers? 
If nothing that we say makes any 
difference, why know? 
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“ AFTER YOU” 


Hats Off Next, Ladies 


id has been voted in the Episcopal diocese of New York 
that women shall have the vote in parish elections. 
Very properly done. The next step will be to vote that 
they may take their hats off in church. 
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“OH! ROBERT, THERE’S A BURGLAR BREAKING INTO THE GAR- 
AGE,” 

“HUSH! IF HE STEALS THAT SECOND-HAND CAR IT'LL SERVE 
HIM RIGHT,” 


He Won 


“T HAVE a wonderful idea.” 
He had entered the office of the great newspaper 
and walked up to the editor with an air of confidence. 

“Tf you will bear with me one moment,” he went on, 
“T will explain everything.” 

“Go on!” For an instant the great editor had thought 
to have him thrown downstairs, but curiosity at the superb 
assurance of the youthful stranger triumphed. 

“T did not come in here, sir, to tell you how to run your 
paper, but merely to suggest a great idea.” 

“ And.that?” 

“Have you considered that nothing really useful ever 
pays—that it always has to be supported?” 

“Explain yourself.” 

“A few examples will suffice. Schools have to be sup- 
ported by taxes or endowments. So do other institutions 
which contribute anything useful to society. On the other 
hand, to get money out of the public you must hoodwink 
the public. To paraphrase a recent article in the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly, no profession could live if it was 
honest. If lawyers advised their clients to keep out of 
the courts, if doctors told their patients what to do to 
keep well, they couldn’t make their salt.” 

“What’s that got to do with me?” 

“One moment. No journal that is devoted to science, 
that publishes the exact truth about any subject can live 
without being subsidized. That’s been proved. The reason 
why you are so prosperous of 

“Ts because I don’t do it. 
to do about it?” 

“This. You have made an immense fortune from this 
hoodwinking the public. You need no more money. You 
have created a big journalistic machine in which you take 
great pride and you have flattered yourself so much with 
a sense of power and have gotten so into the habit of 
thinking yourself of great consequence that you have be- 
come blind to the great harm you are doing.” 

“ By what, for example?” 

“ By sacrificing truth for sensation, by filling the minds 
of a million people every day with false images, by using 
your influence against peace and tranquillity.” 

“Go on.” 

“T’ve nothing more to say. That’s my idea. Go home 
and meditate about it until the light breaks in or# you; 
then devote your immense talent to publishing hereafter 
a paper devoted to telling the exact truth.” 

The great editor rang his bell and said: 

“Harvey, take this man out and start him as a cub 
reporter on fifteen dollars a week.” 

Then he turned to his guest with a bright smile. 

“Young man,” he said, “congratulations on your sys- 
tem. You are the first Harvard graduate who has broken 
into our place successfully for the past three months.” 


Well, what do you want me 


O not blame the war on the Germans. Blame it on the 
Devil who got into them, 
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Cheer Up, the Worst is Still to Come 


HE authorities agree that Americans are now 

universally despised in Europe. The Eng- 

lish think little of us; the French, nothing; the 

Russians, ditto, and we are “pigs” to the Ger- 
mans. 

What little consolation is possible for us we 
should seek in the reflection that about half the 
English think even worse of the other half of the 
English than they do of us; ditto the French; 
ditto the Russians, and ditto (presently) the 
Germans. 

After the war we shall have everybody’s money 
and be universally respected. That will be our 
time of peril. While we are so much despised 
we are comparatively safe. 


They Put Him Back! 


T was in the papers that an Illinois assistant 
postmaster had lost his job for harboring, and 
disclosing through the post-office window, the 
opinion that Mr. Wilson should have waited 
longer before arranging to be remarried. 

Lése majesté! Good lord! 

And next it was in the papers that a rush-order 
from Washington, marked “ Must,” had ordered 
the culprit to be reinstated. 

Of course! But, oh my! What risks a Presi- 
dent runs from over-zeal and under-sense in his 
supporters ! 


It Works Fairly Well 


If the United States desires to aid Great 
Britain and her allies, the honorable and manly 
course would be to join them openly in the war. 

—Springfield Republican. 


UT isn’t there a sort of equity in the present 

working arrangement, under which the Amer- 
ican friends of the Allies help the Allies all they 
can, and the American friends of the Teutons 
help the Teutons all they can, while Washington 
remains neutral? 

The United States is a corporation, and has no 
feelings. It is the people who have feelings. 
About nine-tenths of them feel for the Allies, 
and the other tenth for the Germans, and all the 
tenths express their feelings as emphatically as 
the law allows. 


USBAND: A man is coming to see me on 
urgent business. Can I have him come into 
my den? 
Wire: And interrupt my dressmaker? Never! 
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“BUT, MY DEAR JANE, I HAVEN’T SAID A WORD.” 
“ NEVERTHELESS I KNOW WHAT YOU WERE THINKING, AND THERE’S NO USE SAYING YOU 
WEREN’T, FOR I WOULDN’T BELIEVE YOU IF YOU DIDN'T.” 


Some Popular Testimonials 


“T HAVE been tutoring your children now for about 

eight months and for utter irresponsibility, immoral 
evasion of duty and flagrant disregard for everything 
except their own wishes, I have never seen their equal. 
I can cordially recommend them to anyone wishing to ac- 
quire a maximum amount of patience, control and hu- 
mility.” 

“This will introduce my dear friend, John Doe, who 
wishes to borrow some money, he having stripped me bare. 
To anyone who is in need of lending money to some one, I 
know of no better man to apply to than Mr. Doe.” 


“The bearer of this, Mr. Jabez Hardnaille, firmly be- 
lieves that every one else ought to conform to his own 
ideas. He hates liquor in any form, despises tobacco, 
attends church at least twice every Sunday and can make 
more really good people about him more miserable in a 
given time than any one I ever met. If you wish, there- 
fore, to get some variety into your week-ends, I can heartily 
recommend his presence.” 


Complete 


HE summer residence generously provided for Presi- 
dent Wilson by citizens of New Jersey has the quality 

of completeness. 
It is all that a residence for a human being ought not to be. 





Ore. 


Capital: NO HITTING BELOW THE BELT, YOUNG MAN 
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“What? Your water pipes frozen? It’s lucky for you I 
dropped in, my boy.” 











“ As every scientist knows, vibration is equivalent to heat. 
Therefore if you will attach a fiddle string to your pipe— 
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“You will find that the vibratory waves will permeate the 


” 


conductivity of the metal and 








The Theorist 
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“Oh! Bless my soul! Thawing them out with a candle 
will never do. Vibration, my dear sir, vibration is the thing.” 
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4 
“ And if, after drawing it tight round the table leg, you will 
strike a few notes in a minor key, thus—— 








The contest closed on October 4th. So 


many thousands of manuscripts have 


been received, each one necessitating a careful reading, that our friends are 


invited to exercise all due patience. 


We shall continue to publish the stories 


accepted each week in th's department until all the manuscripts have been 
passed upon; and as soon thereafter as possible the prizes will be awarded. 


One Way—and Another 


By Noble May 


” HAT’S where my finish will be,” 
said the girl. She rested her odd- 
looking bundle on the railing of the bridge 
and looked moodily down into the river. 
Tough Muggins wasn’t particularly 
strong on the conventionalities, but he 
had stopped on the bridge to look at the 
river coquetting under the moon’s rays, 
not to listen to idle talk from strange 
girls. It listened like a touch, too, so 
he slid an indifferent eye around in the 
girl’s direction and advised her to chop 
it. Something, however, about the tense 
look of her as she gazed fiercely down 
into the rippling water compelled him, 
in spite of his natural inclination, to 
carry the matter slightly further. 

“What's got you sore on the livin’ 
proposition?” he asked grudgingly. 

If he had expected melodrama he was 
doomed to disappointment. 

“Same old trouble,” she said, quietly. 
“T was workin’ for some swell folks 
up on the North Side—real swells they 
was, believe me. They thought I was 
bad. Maybe I am. I don’t know. 
He promised. What more could a girl 
expect? When they found out, the lady 
she says to me, ‘ Of course, I can’t keep 
you here, Molly. It wouldn’t be right 
for me with two daughters of my own, 
but I'm awful sorry and I hope it'll be a 
lesson to you. There's plenty of chances 
for you to start again. It ain't never too 
late to turn over a new leaf. Don't tum- 
ble down them stairs,’ she says when I 
kind of stumbled. Like it would make 
any difference! Then she shut the door 
on me. ‘ There's plenty of chances for 
you to begin over again.’ That’s what 
she said. Lord, ain’t it funny?” cried 
the girl. Her laugh rang out high and 
shrill, seeming to cut into the clear dark- 
ness. 

Tough agreed that it was funny. Hav- 
ing, perhaps, less sense of humor than 
Molly, he qualified the statement by ad- 
ding that it was kind of tough also. 

“How about the fella?” he asked 
casually. 


“ Ditched me,” replied the girl. “ Af- 
ter I come out the horspittle I never 
seen hide nor hair of him. Gee,” she 
concluded, bitterly, “I was crazy about 
that lad.” 

“Must ’a been a kind of a mean 
skunk, though,” judged Tough. “ How 
about the kid?” 

The girl’s eyes sought the glittering 
river. “I give it away,” she told him, 
finally. 

“Oh!” ejaculated Tough. 

The girl seemed to feel a tentative re- 
buke in this. ‘“‘ What could I do?” she 
asked. “I tried to get another job be- 
fore—and I couldn’t. I don’t know’s 
I'll try again. There’s easier ways ”"— 
the sentence hung suspended for a mo- 
ment— “ you know.” 

There was no polite veil of assumed 
ignorance thrown over such situations in 
the circle in which Tough moved. He 
knew, of course. Still 
. “ There’s better ways,” he ventured. 

Tough was startled at the flash of 
anger that lit up the girl’s shrunken face. 
For a moment she looked as if she would 
strike him. Then, with a sharp, quick 
movement, she buried her face in the 
covering of the bundle which she had 
been holding lightly on the railing of 
the bridge. The next instant Tough 
heard a soft splash as something struck 
the water. 

“ There’s that way,” a voice shrieked 
in his ear. 

Tough sprang to the railing and looked 
down. 

“Gawd a’mighty, girl!” he panted. 
“TIT  seen—seen—Gawd, woman! ’’—he 
moistened his dry lips— was it—say, it 
wasn't the kid?” 

Molly burst 
laugh. 

“Sure it was,” she cried. “I doped 
it a-purpose. I been trying to get up 
the nerve to do it ever since this morn- 
ing. Do you think I was going to let 
her grow up into a thing like her 
mother? Man, you're crazy.” 


into a_ blood-curdling 


Tough’s coat had been already flung 
off. ‘“ Don’t be a quitter, girl,” he gasped. 
“Run for the cop and tell him to 
put out a boat, and then you wait 
for me. We'll save her and _ she'll 
be an all-right one and like her mother, 
too.” 

Just how near Tough came to seeing 
his finish there in the rays of the moon 
which he loved nobody but Tough ever 
knew. It was easy enough to swim with 
the current and overtake and seize the 
tiny bundle held up for the moment 
on the surface of the water by the ex- 
panding draperies. It was when he 
turned and tried to swim back to the 
bridge that the waves pushed and beat 
at him like cruel hands. He thought 
somebody was trying to strangle him. 
What were they hanging to his feet 
for? Why did they push him and strike 
him. He wouldn't go that way. He had 
to go the other way. He must make them 
quit twisting him. And then through the 
awful pounding at his brain came a 
cheery voice. “ Ketch a hold, bo. Ketch 
a hold.” 

Sputtering, gasping, sick, exhausted, 
Tough hitched his elbows weakly over 
the side and let the unconscious thing 
he had so nearly lost his life for slip 
gently into the bottom of the boat. 

“Why, it’s Tough Muggins,” said 
the officer, looking down into his face. 
“For the lova Mike, what was you 
doin’? ” 

Through the dank drip of his hair 
Tough winked. 

“T just dropped in to get a drink,” he 
said. “I belong to the cop family and 
I got the habit.” 

It was not until the boat had ground it- 
self gratingly up against the rough stone 
ledge that served for a landing that 
Tough openly acknowledged Policeman 
Connelley’s right to an explanation of a 
sort. He jerked his head toward Molly, 
who stood, wild-eyed and trembling, on 
the narrow ledge above. 

“My girl,” he said succinctly. “ We 
was scrappin’, and she pitched my bundle 
of clothes that I was fetchin’ home over- 
board. There was money in the pants,” 
he added by way of gracious explana- 
tion. “ That was why I jumped in after 
*em.” 

“ Didn’t know you had a girl, Tough.” 
Big Jim Connelley may have had his sus- 
picions, but his tone was of the most 
conventional. 


“That so?” inquired Tough as he 
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scrambled up the ledge. “ Say, Jim, the 
things you don’t know would fill a city 
directory right up to the limit.” 

Then he turned to Molly. ‘ Guess 
you're cooled off, now, old girl, what?” 


The Heart 


“SPE” 


he said. “ Come on, then. Let’s beat it 
home.” 

Gathering her unconscious baby to her 
with trembling, passionate hands, the girl 
went with him trustingly. 


of a Burglar 


By Jane Dahl 


OISELESSLY the burglar drew his 
great bulk through the window, de- 
posited his kit of tools on the floor and 
lowered the sash behind him. Then he 
stopped to listen. No sound broke the 
midnight stillness. Stealthily he flashed 
his lantern around the room in search 
of objects of value. His quick ear caught 
the sound of a door opening and hurried 
footsteps in the upper hall. Instantly 
he adjusted a black mask and sprang be- 
hind an open door. Pistol in hand, ev- 
ery faculty alert, he waited. He heard 
the soft thud of bare feet on the padded 
stairs, then labored breathing near by. 

As the electric light was switched on, 
brilliantly illuminating the room, he 
gripped his revolver and -stepped from 
behind the door. 

“Hands up!” he cried in a hoarse 
whisper. Then he fell back with a short, 
raucous laugh. He was pointing the re- 
volver at a frightened little mite of a 
girl shivering before him in her thin, 
white nightgown. The small, terrified 
face touched him strangely, and, placing 
his pistol in his pocket, he said, not 
unkindly : 

“ There, little girl, don’t be so scared 
—I’m not going to hurt you. Just you be 
real still so as not to disturb the others 


until I get through and get away, and 
you sha’n’t be hurt.” 

The child looked at him much as she 
would an obstacle in her path, and at- 
tempted to rush past him. He grabbed 
her and held her tight. 

“You little vixen!” he exclaimed. 
“ Didn’t I tell you to keep still?” 

“But I’ve got to telephone,” gasped 
the child, struggling to free herself. 
“Just let me telephone and then you can 
do what you like with me—but I can’t 
wait—I’ve got to telephone right away.” 
And she made another effort to reach 
the telephone on the wall. 

Again the burglar laughed. “It’s very 
likely I'll let you telephone for the po- 
lice. No, missy, you can’t work that on 
me. I guess I'll have to tie and gag 
you after all.” 

Fresh terror found its way into the 
child’s face, and, for the first time the 
burglar realized that he was not the 
cause of it. She was not afraid of 
him. She fought and scratched him like 
a young tigress, striving to free herself, 
and when she realized how powerless 
she was in his strong arms she burst 
into tears. 

“Oh! My brother is dying,” she cried, 
“and I want to telephone the doctor. He 
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has convulsions and mamma _ doesn’t 
know what to do—and you won’t let me 
telephone the doctor! ” 

At the word “convulsions” the burg- 
lar went white—his hands fell nerve- 
lessly to his sides—the child was free. 

“ Call the doctor, quick,” he said, plac- 
ing the child on the chair in front of 
the telephone. “ What room are they 
in?” 

“End of the hall, upstairs,” responded 
the child, with the receiver already off 
the hook. 

In three bounds the burglar was up 
the steps. He made for the light which 
shone through a half-open door down 
the hall, striving to formulate some ex- 
planation to offer the mother for his 
presence in the house. When he gently 
pushed open the door he saw that none 
was needed—the woman before him was 
oblivious to all the world. Disheveled 
and distracted, she sat rocking to and fro, 
clutching to her breast the twitching 
body of a wee boy. Piteously she begged 
him not to die—not to leave his poor 
mummy. 

Quietly the burglar came to her 
side and gently loosened her clasp. 

“Give me the baby,” he said in a 
low voice. “He will be better on the 
bed.” 

Dumbly, with umnseeing eyes, she 
looked at him, and surrendered the child. 

“He is dying,” she moaned—* dying— 
oh, my little, little man! ”’ 

“No, he’s not,” said the burglar. But 
as he looked at the wide-open, glassy 
eyes and blue, pinched face of the child 
he had little faith in his own words. 

He placed the baby upon the bed, and, 
turning to the mother, said in an author- 
itative voice: 

“You must brace up now and save 
your child—do you understand? I 
can save him, but you must help me, and 
we must be quick—quick, do you under- 
stand?” 

A glimmer of comprehension seemed 
to penetrate her palsied brain. 

“Yes, yes!” she said. ‘“‘ What shall I 
do?” 

“ Heat a kettle of water, quick. Bring 
it in his bath tub—and bring some mus- 
tard, too. Hurry.” 

Impatiently the mother was off before 
the last “ hurry ” was hurled at her. Now 
that a ray of hope was offered, and some- 
thing definite to do, she was all action. 

Reverently the burglar removed the 
baby’s nightrobe, and, covering the little 
body with a blanket, he rubbed the legs 
and arms and back with his huge hands 
—very, very gently, for fear their rough- 
ness would irritate the delicate skin. 
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(Continued on page 1167. 
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The New Poetry 
(}- Pegasus— 


Dear steed that erstwhile loped 
along 

To measured meters— 

Back to your stall 

Betake your rhythmic hoofs. 

No more the frenzied poet spurs thee 
on, 

Chasing coy rhyme. 

No more in tuneful cadence, 

Syncopated, 

Do versifiers sing their lays. 

The modern poet’s car comes halting 
on 

Jerkily, 

With skipping carburetor. 

Walt Whitman,— 

Thy “good gray” shade 

May well rejoice! 

These brand-new poetasters— 

Lindsay and Amy Lowell, Mr. Mas- 
ters— 

Echo thy voice. 

But hold! My clutch is slipping— 

These lines begin to scan— 

My speedométer 

Marks measured time ;— 

I’m falling into rhyme. 

’Tis easier to climb the slope Parnas- 
sus 

On loping Pegasus than in a limping 
chassis. 

There! My motor’s stalled! 

Hark, stableward I hear a distant 
neigh, 

Husky, ironic. 

’Tis time to stop. 

Jennie Betts Hartswick. 


Not Hated to Hurt 


R. CHOATE and other high au- 
thorities agree that everyone in 
Europe now hates the Americans. 
That is bad, but not so bad as if 
Europe was better able to concentrate 
her antipathy. As it is, the local de- 
mand for dislikes in Europe pretty 
well consumes the supply, and all there 
is left for export is a mere sample. 


In a Nut-shell 


Is Dame Nature a suffragist? 
—N,. Y. Times. 


HAT’S the question; the whole 
question, 
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Old Lady: sTOP FIGHTING AT ONCE. DON’T YOU KNOW 
THAT YOU SHOULD FORGIVE YOUR ENEMIES? 
“HE AIN’T ME ENEMY. I NEVER SEEN HIM BEFORE.” 


Business Is Business 


HE DOCTOR: So far as I can tell by close observa- 
tion, you have an entirely new disease. 
Tue AutHor: Can I get it copyrighted? 





Ts.Altew 











“You TOLD ME BEFORE. WE WERE MARRIED YOU DIDN’T LIKE 
YOUNG MEN.” 
“AND YOU TOLD ME YOU HAD HEART FAILURE.” 





Mothers 


There is China. China has always been a peaceful 
nation. Chinese mothers didn’t raise their boys to be 
soldiers; no, they raised them to take orders from little 
Japanese boys whose mothers did raise them to be soldiers. 

—Octave Thanet in The New York Times. 


D° American mothers more closely resemble the Chinese 

or the Japanese mothers? There are no reliable sta- 
tistics, but from observation and some internal experience 
we should say that American mothers are not all alike. 
Some of them refuse to let their boys develop any sort of 
self-defense; they make tortoise-shell-rimmed boys with 
no biceps and anemic circulations—mollycoddles. Others 
encourage their boys to fight their own battles. Many do 
not make any attempt at all to raise their boys, who mostly 
raise themselves somehow or other. So there is a mixture 
of the weak and the strong; but, like the independent vote 
which usually decides the election, so the ultimate result 
among the American boys of the future will be determined 
by the number of those American mothers who are sticking 
to their job. For that, after all, is the principal thing. 
Almost any mother who sticks to her job is a good mother. 
She comes to realize, oftentimes painfully, that her boy 
must not be over-mollycoddled, that he must be developed 
by hard knocks. But attention to her principal business is 
what counts most for the boy. 

It is the mothers who are not sticking to their jobs, who 
either refuse to be mothers at all, or who, if they are 
mothers, spend their time shouting “Votes for women” 
who will influence the ultimate result. 

Is this kind of mother on the increase? Yes, yes, yes. 


To the Editor of the ———— Magazine 


(After Studious Perusal of a Large Assortment of 
Rejections from Magazines) 


EAR SIR: 

I have examined with the most prayerful considera- 
tion the letter of rejection with which you were kind 
enough to favor me, and regret the necessity of finding it 
unacceptable for my purposes at present. 

I assure you that I esteem it a privilege to have had 
the pleasure of submitting my manuscript and having it 
returned. Please consider that my chagrin does not neces- 
sarily imply discouragement. There are many reasons 
besides incompetence why to write another manuscript 
for each one rejected would require more time than I 
have at my disposal. 

The large number of refusals received, the lack of cents 
for postage, etc., compels non-reprisal to many otherwise 
stimulating rejections. My chief requirement just at this 
time is a brief note of acceptance, accompanied by a check 
with serrated edges. These will invariably receive prompt 
attention. 

Thanking you for your previous (somewhat) unremitting 
courtesy, I beg to remain, 

Your ContrisuTor. 
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HY must the education 

of our good friend 
Henry Ford be conducted 
with such a vast 
publicity? We 
have had_ so 
much education of this very, very pub- 
lic sort in the last three years! Really, 
it is trying! There was Josephus 
Daniels, who had to learn the rudi- 
ments of deportment right under the 
eyes of a hundred million people. Jo- 
sephus has learned a good deal, but the 
publicity of his processes of instruc- 
tion must have been trying to him, and 
they certainly were to us. William 
Bryan had to take a course in states- 
manship under like conditions of ex- 
posure. He learned enough to appre- 
ciate that he was a victim of misplace- 
ment, and that was very useful, but 
how much it would have saved his feel- 
ings, and ours, if he could have been 
privately taught! The whole Demo- 
cratic administration were green hands 
—except, perhaps, Mr. Lane—and had 
to learn, and we had to sit and bear 
it, because we had put them into office, 
and that is the democratic way. We 
were responsible for them, but we are 
not responsible for Henry Ford. He 
has got to mind his own eye. He is 
not our representative, does not speak 
or act, stay at home or go abroad, for 
us, and must himself take all the 
chances of his own education. If he 
gets pinched as a suspicious character, 
he must not expect us to go on his 
bail bond. We shall be sorry to see 
anything painful happen to him, for he 
is a good man, but if he goes abroad 
with a shipload of pacifists and pro- 
Germans, as is at this writing his pub- 


lished intention, our friends abroad, if 
we have any left, must take notice— 
and they are hereby notified—that the 
expedition is a private venture of 
Henry’s, and that we are not his ac- 
complices nor chargeable with his mis- 
doings, if he does any. If he and his 
friends should be interned somewhere, 
or be shooed off the coast of Europe 
and run into a mine, we shall be 
sorry, but will not do anything more 
tragic about it than write, may be, an- 
other note. 








F AID 


spare is right in hating the war 

and wanting to stop it. We all 
hate it and want it to stop. He is right, 
too, in his willingness to do anything 
he can, all scoffers to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Where he seems to us 
to be wrong is in thinking he knows 
how to do any good. It looks to us 
as though he didn’t; as though, even 
with the help of Jane Addams, he 
would not be able to be useful, and 
might even be detrimental to the cause 
of peace. In so far as he makes us 
ridiculous he hurts American influence, 
though perhaps that amounts to so 
little, anyhow, that hurting it doesn’t 
matter. If the war was ripe to be 
stopped, and we could stop it to the 
real advantage of civilization by being 
ridiculous, it would be our duty to do 
it and take the ridicule as it came. The 
ridicule would all come out in the wash, 
and meanwhile lives would be saved by 
the million. Anybody with proper feel- 








ings would be a clown or martyr to 
stop the war, provided it is stopped 
right. Henry dares to be a clown, and 
probably has good martyr stuff in him, 
and that may make him a means of 
good, in spite of everything. 

And if not, his education goes for- 
ward, anyhow, and that is important, 
because he is so rich and so restless. 
Let him do anything he will that is not 
against the law. If our country has 
had a fault in this war, it has been in 
being overcautious. Henry is free 
from that fault. He rushes in where 
angels fear to tread. 





ENRY’S effort, even if he does not 

carry it through, may have a use- 
ful effect in stimulating the efforts of 
more likely pacifiers. There is a dis- 
position just now to find out what the 
warring nations want. None of them 
is willing to tell, Harden in Germany, 
and Vorwaerts and other German 
newspapers are insisting that the Ger- 
man war-party shall announce what 
their purpose is and what they will 
take to quit. It has been reported in 
the papers that the Kaiser, as soon as 
he had captured Constantinople from 
his friends the Turks, would make a 
peace offer from that city. Perhaps 
it is because of that report that the 
Allies have made such prodigious 
efforts to impede his progress to Con- 
stantinople. The Allies, even more 
than Henry Ford, are out for peace, 
and want it, when it comes, to be last- 
ing. To them and to all friends of 
civilization it seems vitally important 
that the Germans should not get one 
blessed thing out of the war, except 
medicine. If a sufficient dose of death 
and hard knocks can turn the German 
mind permanently away from ideas of 
conquest and world dominion and up- 
set the domination of the Prussian 
drill-masters, honest people in Europe 
may be able to sleep in their beds for 
generations to come, and that’s what 
the Allies want. Possibly there has 
been enough done already to secure 
that result. Nobody knows, and there 
is no advisable way to find out. The 
way Henry Ford proposes is inadvis- 
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able, but if by that means, or by the 
threat and advertisement of that 
means, it should be discovered that a 
proper peace is obtainable, there will 
be no serious complaint because the 
discovery was brought to the door in 
a Ford. Neither dignity nor style is 
the long suit of the Fords, but they 
get there all the same. They are hum- 
ble but efficient instruments, and so 
also may be Henry. 

In this case, however, one does not 
expect Henry to arrive; but what he 
fails to get in the way of peace he 
should make up by great attainments 
in education. 








T seems that Mr. Lansing’s note to 
England about international law 
and American shipping and held-up 
cargoes, and all that, was felt in Eng- 
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“WE ARE LICKIN’ DER WHOLE VORLD, AINDT WE?” 
WHY, I DIDN’T KNOW WE WERE AT WAR.” 
DOT’S DER ENGLISH INFLUENCE AGAIN.” 


land to be unkind. The Spectator 
called it “harsh and unsympathetic.” 
Letters have come to this paper that 
wail about it and even call it “ insult- 
ing.” 

Where do the good English get this 
impression of the harshness of that 
note? Is it possible that some of them 
have read it? Why should anyone but 
lawyers read it? It was very, very 
long and full of statement, argument, 
citation and remonstrance—a lawyer’s 
document for lawyers. For our part, 
we should as soon have thought of 
reading Mr. Root’s lately deceased 
constitution. It is not our sad duty to 
read such things. It is the work of 
competent specialists employed at high 
wages and qualified by previous exer- 
cises of the same sort. There was no 
more sense in a common layman’s read- 
ing Mr. Lansing’s note than for an 
ordinary spectator to jump in at a foot- 
ball game and attempt to run with the 
ball. It is safe to assume that Mr. 
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Lansing made a good legal argument, 
and that under the circumstances it 
was up to us to have such an argu- 
ment made and sent in. 

But, stars above! Why read it? And 
if it was to be read by anyone but 
lawyers, why not have had it better 
buttered? Was all the butter used up 
in our President’s billets-doux to the 
Kaiser? They were notes for popular 
consumption, and as artfully contrived 
as our skilful President knew how, but 
this note to England seems to have 
had defects of manner. 

It is a sad case: not so sad, prob- 
ably as alleged, because our country 
and its official spokesmen are now the 
target of all friends of civilization, and 
in the fervor of their reproofs the 
friends are apt to throw a cabbage at 
us when a rotten apple is all the case 
warrants. We must not mind that, but 
just put it down as one of the hard- 
ships of neutrality. All the same, the 
feelings of the majority of Americans 
towards Great Britain in this war 
surely warrant the kindest phrases pos- 
sible, even in our complaints. 




















UT, again, why have we felt so 
little interest in this note to Eng- 
land? We believe that Mr. Lansing’s 
claims and protests are justified in in- 
ternational law: why, then, care so 
little about them? 

The reason: may be—we suspect it 
is—that Sir Edward Carson was right, 
or partly right, in saying the other 
day to Americans in London that in- 
ternational law had been abolished be- 
cause the neutrals had not upheld it. 
We let it go down in Belgium without 
an official whimper. Now how can we 
hope to uphold it on the seas? 

The World reviles Sir Edward so 
heartily for his assertion, with such 
an ardent argument against him as a 
malefactor and a rebel, but without in 
the least controverting remarks, 
that it makes one suspect all the more 
that there is some real bite in what he 
says. If international law fails to hold 
Germans afloat or ashore, how expect 
it to hold England? 
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Christmas Eve Visitors 














Messrs. Drew, Sothern and Others 


HE most picturesque figure in “ The Chief” is 
that early-Victorian mother-in-law who essays 
to figure twice in the same capacity to her one-time 
son-in-law. The rest of Mr. Vachell’s char- 
acters are so thoroughly conventional as on- 
the-stage and off-the-stage people that none 
of them makes a dent in the memory. In 
the case of Mr. John Drew, who naturally is 
1 the star, we have become so accustomed to 

having him conventionalize himself that we 
expect nothing else. He remains, as always, America’s premier 
polite comedian, always finished, always slightly cynical, al- 
ways very well groomed and at ease, always able to convey 
the humorous suggestion, but, as The Earl of Yester, creating 
no new impression of his talent. No one can blame Mr. Drew 
for having chosen the primrose path in his difficult profession, 
but what is his gain in facile accomplishment is the public's 
loss in the development of his possibilities. We should be 
grateful to Mr. Drew, though, for his practically continuous 
demonstration that America has at least one actor whose im- 
personation of a man of breeding is not manufactured entirely 
by his tailor and barber. 

“The Chief” is whipped cream, lightly amusing and _ thor- 
oughly innocuous. It gives Katherine Stewart a well-utilized 
opportunity in the character of the mother-in-law, and per- 
mits Consuelo Bailey to be a charming ingenue. It entirely 
wastes the abilities of Laura Hope Crews, and gives slight 
chance for distinction to Thais Lawton. It is simply an agree- 
able little play pleasantly done. 
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MOST artistic staging of “ Romeo and Juliet” is rather 

thrown away in the effort to exploit as the heroine an 
ambitious young woman with the stage name of Khyza St. 
Albans. Her impersonation is by no means discreditable, and 
it is in no way notable. She is young, personally attractive, 
and some day may play Juliet, although she has not done it 
yet. In the cast are a few experienced actors of Shakespeare, 
but in its entirety the acting of the play is not impressive. 

It takes so much courage to put on a Shakespearian play in 
these days that an effort as creditable as the present one, even 
if it does fall short of greatness, deserves commendation, at 
least on educational grounds. 
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HE most notable thing about Mr. Sothern’s revival of 


“Our American Cousin” is the power of the old and 
often repeated comedy lines still to make an audience laugh. 
Even with Mr. Sothern’s physical handicaps, which prevent 
his giving the same grace and distinction to the réle of Lord 
Dundreary that marked his father’s famous impersonation, he 
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WAR ITEM 
‘THE GERMAN FRONT IS SLOWLY EXTENDING ” 


is able to evoke with the same material roars of laughter 
from a generation that has been educated to newer and very 
different forms of humor. 

Also notable is the interest of present-day audiences in the 
very old-fashioned serious episodes of the play. The old piece 
and its present performance have found a new generation 
which seems willing to accept it on its present merits. It 
would seem as though “ Our American Cousin” and its Dun- 
dreary had become a classic. 


+ QPAST Sax => 
HEATRE-GOERS should read the editorial from the Sac- 
ramento Bee, on page 1165. It will explain to them one 
reason for the decline of value in the dramatic criticism of 
the daily press. 

The article was evidently written before the decision of the 
New York Appellate Division, which hars the New York Times 
from taking the case of its excluded critic to the Court of 
Appeals of New York State. Every lawyer knows that the 
decision of .nat tribunal in the case of the present writer is 
a blot on the court's record for wisdom and integrity. The 
writer of the Bee article expressed the hope that the Times’ 
case might give the Court of Appeals a chance to clear its 
record by reversing its earlier decision. Unfortunately, the 
decision of the lower court in the Times’ case robs the Court 
of Appeals of its opportunity, and, therefore, under the laws of 
the State of New York a public theatre is still a private place! 
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HE slowing down in the way of new productions is due 

to the fact that most of the theatres are occupied by 
fairly prosperous attractions. There is nothing of monu- 
mental merit, but there is a lot of new money in circulation, 
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and the theatres are getting their share of 
it. The hotels are full and Wall Street is 
busy—perhaps reflecting that the rest of 
the country is busy—and when this com- 
bination occurs, shows of even moderate 
merit are able to make money in New 
York. There is nothing on earth, not 
even an undertaker, more solemn than a 
theatrical manager, but of late two or 
three of them have been seen to smile. 

Perhaps the smile comes not only from 
the prevalent prosperity, but because the 
managers’ agreement compelling a fixed 
price for tickets has gone up in smoke. 
Now every manager may mace the public 
to his heart’s content. 
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IFE is not al- 
lowed to en- 
ter the portals of 
the New Amster- 
dam Theatre, but 
this communica- 
tion from one of 
our esteemed readers seems 
to be at least one opinion 
@8ve of the present entertain- 
ment at that house: 


Lynn, Mass., Nov. 22, 1915. 


Tue Epitor or Lire: I hope you 
will find it convenient to warn the 
public against the New Amsterdam 
Theatre production, “ Around the 
Map.” I think it is so insipid and 
thin, from every point of view, that 
the public should be warned against 
spending their money on this produc- 
tion. It is lavish in the way of cos- 
tumes and appointments, but in music 
and text New York has never seen 
anything weaker, in my experience 
of twenty-five years as a patron of 
the theatre. Without any feeling 
against the management, and wholly 
in the public interest, I write you 
this criticism, because I sincerely 
believe that it is wrong and unfair 
to dupe the public with such a pro- 
duction. 

Very truly yours, 


OUCHED in his always delightful 
English, Mr. William Winter gives 

us in his just published “ Vagrant Mem- 
ories” a charming and comprehensive 
view of the best-known persons and hap- 
penings of the stage, mostly in America, 
from the middle of the last century down 
to the recent past. He writes from the 
outside and the inside, always entertain- 
ingly, of those he knew and what he saw. 
Besides being interesting reading for 
those who know the theatre it is a plea 





Cire 


for a return to the better conditions that 
controlled it before the advent of the 
present commercialism. 

But the Curse of the Seven Readers 
rest on Mr@ Winter’s publisher (Doran), 
who in this twentieth century puts out a 
book with untrimmed edges. Metcalfe. 


Life” $ Confidential 
he. Theatres 











Astor.—* Hit-the-Trail Mellidey.” by Mr. 


George M. Cohan and others. The career of 
Billy Sunday made the basis of a laughable 
and satirical comedy having fun with revival- 
ism and its methods. 

Bandbox.—The Washington Square Players 
in four playlets. Semi-amateur but interest- 
ing ventures in dramatic discovery. 

Belasco.—“ The Boomerang,’”’ by Messrs. 
Winchell Smith and Victor Mapes. Some as- 
pects of the practice of medicine made the 
foundation of a very well-acted and amusing 
American comedy. 


Booth.—Mr. E. H. Sothern in “ Lord Dun- 
dreary.” Notice later. 

Candler.—* The House of Glass,” by Max 
Marcin. Drama of police memory, showing 
that the authorities do not always forget, even 
with the lapse of years. Interesting and well 
played. 

Casino.— The Blue Paradise.” Bright 
and tuneful Viennese comic operetta with 
more plot than usual. 


Century.—Closed. 


Comedy,—** Hobson’s Choice,’’ by Mr. Har- 
old Brighouse. Very diverting and delight- 
fully played comedy of small life in a Lan- 
cashire town. 

Cort.—*‘ The Princess Pat,”” by Messrs. Vic- 
tor Herbert and Henry Blossom. Agreeably 
sung and tuneful American comic operetta 
with a good many laughs. 

Eltinge. —‘“‘ Fair and Warmer,” by Mr. 
Avery Hopwood. Quite the funniest farce 
of the season, excellently acted. 

Empire.—Mr. John Drew in “ The Chief,” 
by Mr. H. A. Vachell. See above. 

Forty-fourth Street.—Closed. 

Forty-eighth Street—Julia Arthur in “ The 
Eternal Magdalene,” by Mr. Robert Mc- 
Laughlin. Dream play dealing in a mixture 
of symbolism and modernity with the ques- 
tion of the outcast woman. Interesting and 
well done. 

Fulton.—French government war pictures. 
Taken at the front and giving a graphic idea 
of actual conditions. 

Globe.—‘‘ Chin-Chin.” Has been playing so 
long that it seems almost a city institution. 
Very well done musical extravaganza with 
Messrs. Montgomery and Stone as the head 
fun-makers. 

Harris.—* Rolling Stones.’’ Diverting far- 
cical comedy, well ployee and dealing in 
amusing fashion with the careers of two 
young adventurers who mend their ways. 

Hippodrome. — “ Hip-Hip-Hooray.” Bril- 
liant and big spectacle, ballet, ice carnival 
and vaudeville features. 

Hudsom— Under Fire.” Well-staged and 
interesting drama of the present war with 
some very realistic scenes. 

Knickerbocker.—The Triangle moving-pic- 
ture plays with weekly change of bill. 

Liberty.—Renewed engagement of ‘“ The 
Birth of a Nation.” Impressive and spec- 
tacular moving-picture drama dealing with the 
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THE MAN IN THE CLOTHING ADVERTISE- 
MENT TAKES OFF HIS SUIT 


close of the Civil War and the period just 
after. 


Longacre.—“‘ The Great Lover,” by Mr. 
and Mrs. Hatton. Extremely = sol play deal- 
ing with the life of operatic artists and admir- 
ably acted by good company headed by Mr. 
Leo Ditrichstein. 

Lyceum.—“* Our Mrs. McC a The 
~_ drummer as conceived by Edna Ferber 

interpreted by Ethel Barrymore. Amus- 
ing comedy of business life. 


Lyric.—* Abe and Mawruss,” by Montague 
Glass and R. C. Megrue. A second instal- 
ment of the Jewish cloak-and-suit trade as 
carried on by Messrs. Potash and Perlmutter. 
Well done and laughable. 

Maxine Elliott’s—‘‘The Ware Case,” by 
Mr. George Pleydell. Notice later. 

Playhouse.—Grace George in “‘ Major Bar- 
eaem, * by Mr. George Bernard Shaw. Notice 
ater. 


Princess.—“ Unborn.” Sociological propa- 
ganda play. 
Punch and Judy.—“ Treasure Island.” 


Notice later. 

Repubiic.—* Common Clay ” by Mr. Cleves 
Kinkead. Drama giving another exposition of 
the injustice of t double standard law of 
the sexes. Well acted and interesting. 

Thirty-ninth Street. —‘‘ The Unchastened 
Woman,” by Mr. Louis Anspacher. Play 
claiming to picture some aspects of New Y ork 
life. fell acted, but distorted in its view. 


W inter Garden. —“ The World of Pleas- 
ure.” Big -_ brilliant girl-and-music show 
for the t. b. Brainless but rag-timey. 








ICHARD PRICE, author of a novel 

called “ Christopher ’—a picture of 
youth and of the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, which most of those who 
read the book and certainly all of these 
whose own youth fell among those years 
will be likely to remember—has just pub- 
lished another novel with the same theme 
—the mystery and miracle of life’s un- 
folding—staged in the same setting of 
the late 1800's. The titular hero of 
“ David Penstephen ” (Houghton, Mifflin, 
$1.35) is a talented son of well-born 
English parents who, in a spirit of half- 
baked radicalism, had refused to marry 
and who are found, at the opening of the 
story, paying the price of their Quixotism 
in Continental lodgings. The book—a 
novel that, without so much as a hint of 
“love interest,” arouses, sustains and 
satisfies an interest vividly and legiti- 
mately human—is a fine study of a 
shadowed childhood and of the triumph 
of spirit over adverse circumstance. 


HE unhappy history of Servia is said 
to have inspired Frances Hodgson 
Burnett’s latest tale of the childhood that 
never was on sea or land—*“ The Lost 
Prince” (Century, $1.35). Nevertheless 
this princely, tatterdemalion heir to the 
throne of Samavia—this slum-born scion 
of a line of exiles who for five hundred 
years have passed on the secret torch of 
royal readiness from father to son—is 
closely related (probably on his mother’s 
side) to Little Lord Fauntleroy and T. 
Tembarom of sentimental memory. And 
it is no doubt less a matter of critical in- 
structedness than of untutored tempera- 
ment as to whether one finds this tale of 
an admirable Crightonlette’s re-establish- 
ment in the palace of his forefathers 
“ perfectly lovely ” or—a trifle the sort of 
thing, let us say, that a hothoused kid 
who ought to be sent to boarding-school 
might dream about himself. 


PERFECTLY empty poet does some- 

times (like a conch-shell) secrete 
such sounds in his metrical convolutions 
that we hold his verses to our ears and 
swear we hear the sea. And again, on 
occasion, we come across a clumsy-footed 
versifier who is so keen of wit that we 
forgive him his pterodactyls. But here 





is Arthur Guiterman, in a volume called 
“The Laughing Muse” (Harper, $1.00), 
actually combining the two joys for us. 
His verse is positively feline in its sure- 
footedness. And it is waspishly witty. 
The acoustics of the conch and the wiz- 
ardry of the imp play duets—or else hide 
and seek—all through the book. 


R. JAMES PHINNEY BAXTER, 
in “The Greatest of Literary 
Problems ” (Houghton, Mifflin, $5.00), has 
out-Neroed Nero. For Nero only wished 
that wish about one neck to chop. While 
Mr. Baxter has actually brought it to 
pass that by reading—or refusing to read 
—his single, handsome and erudite vol- 
ume summarizing the Shakespeare-Bacon 
controversy one can acquit oneself at a 
stroke of all the books by all the contro- 
versialists on all the sides of this all- 
fired question. As an example of ingrow- 
ing ingenuity and perverted perseverance 
the book is a marvel. And in the matter 
of enabling us to go round and round 
without getting anywhere (God help the 
rich; the poor have roller skates) it 
should fill a long-felt want. 


CURIOUS tale, E. Temple Thurs- 

ton’s account of his alleged investi- 
gations into the circumstances attending 
a twenty-year-old murder in the lonely 
mountains of southern Ireland, “ The 
Passionate Crime” (Appletons, $1.30). 
Curious and, in an unevenly alluring way, 
beautiful. It brings us, too, into inter- 
pretative touch with the mysticism of the 
Celts. A book of verse from a second- 
hand bookstall is the start of it all. Then 
the discovered fact that the ascetic, 
visionary author incredibly had been 
hanged for murder. Follows a trip to 
Ireland; a friendship with a parish 
priest ; a coming to terms with the folk- 
feeling and faery superstitions of the 
country-side ; a siege of the sworn silence 
of a mountain hermit; finally the true 
story of Sorel and Anne Quartermaine. 
A strange tale with flashes of deep truth 
and passages of pure loveliness in it. 


HE collection of variously pat, pithy 
and pertinent paragraphs of “obser- 
vation on American life” culled, with 


catholicity and nice judgment, from the 
editorial columns of Collier’s Weekly of 
the past few years—a collection that ap- 
pears under the title of “ National Flood 
Marks” (Doran, $1.50)—makes an ex- 
cellent, dip-into-able volume of the going- 
to-bed variety. A going-to-bed book must 
be wise without controversy and keen 
with kindness. It must offer thoughts 
worth taking to dreamland with us, yet 
of portable weight. It must open at ran- 
dom, with a fair chance of “ taking ” and 
close suddenly without pinching trains of 
thought. And little by little its contents 
must change from thoughts meeting our 
minds into sheep crossing a stile. 


{ L. GORDON and A. J. Frueh be- 
e tween them, as author and illus- 
trator, have so conducted matters that 
reading “‘ The Log of the Ark, by Noah” 
(Dutton, $1.00), is like navigating the 
North Sea—the constant likelihood of ex- 
plosions keeps the merely expectant pas- 
sages from seeming dull. 
J. B. Kerfoot. 








“THOSE TIRESOME PEDESTRIANS ” 
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“WHY ARE YOU TREMBLING, FATHER? ARE YOU COLD?” 





“wo! I WAS JUST WONDERING WHAT THAT BIG FELLOW WILL DO WHEN HE STOPS FIGHTING 


AND GOES TO THINKING OUT LOUD.” 


Consistent 


aan the first time in their lives three genuine, simon- 

pure philosophers went out riding in a motor car. 
After they had ridden about twenty miles out in the coun- 
try, the car broke down. 

Said the first philosopher: “I have long wanted to study 
certain aspects of Nature, and this affords me the par- 
ticular prospect I most admire.” 

Said the second philosopher: “I observe there is a farm 
house over there where food can doubtless be obtained in 
sufficient quantities.” 

Said the third philosopher: “I have long wanted to be 
in a situation where, without moving, sustenance would be 
brought to me by one friend, while the other discoursed on 
the beauties of Nature.” 


If They Told the Truth 


" ON’T you please take another turn around the 
room? Your dancing is so horrible it fairly fas- 
cinates me.” 
“Yes, madam, we will positively agree to keep this 
house in repair until you move in—then you will have to 
shift for yourself.” 


“Your complaint about how you have been insulted and 
ill-treated by our conductors has been received and placed 
on file, in the usual manner, without anyone doing any- 
thing about it.” 

“This is to notify you that I have reached home safely, 
and to inform you that the next time I spend a week-end 
with you, you'll know it.” 
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A WIFE WHO IS DOMESTIC, LOVING, GENTLE AND KIND; PREFERS CHILDREN TO CATS OR DOGS; DOES 
NOT SMOKE, DRINK OR PLAY CARDS FOR MONEY; HAS NO FEMINISTIC OR SUFFRAGISTIC IDEAS ; CARES 


NOTHING FOR SOCIETY, 
RELATIONS. 


See the Gold 


th and behold the Gold! 

Yes, what a tremendous quantity 
of it there is. And how yellow and 
glittering and attractive. And what 
a delightful specific gravity it has! 
Where is the Gold coming from? 

Oh, the Gold is coming from abroad. 

Why do they send the Gold to us 
from abroad? 

They send it to us in return for 
valuable things we have produced by 
our labor, such as building material 
and wearing apparel and foodstuffs. 

Why do we send these things out of 
the country? Is it because we prefer 
to have the Gold? 

Yes, we much prefer to have the 
Gold. 

What are we going to do with the 
Gold? In what way are we going to 
use it? 





MONEY OR CLOTHES; 


We are not going to use it at all. 
We are going to store it away in 
deep, strong vaults where no one can 
even see it. 

What! Do you mean to say that 
we are not going to eat it or wear it 
or use it as a shelter or burn it as 
fuel or adorn ourselves with it? 

No, indeed. We are not even going 
to use it as a medium of exchange. 

Wouldn’t it then have been better 
to keep the valuable things that we 
sent out of the country and distribute 
them among our own needy popula- 
tion? 

Oh, yes, it would have been much 
better, especially for the said needy 
population, but what right have the 
needy to obtrude themselves upon us 
when we are engaged in playing the 
glorious game of finance and inter- 
national commerce? 

Ellis O. Jones. 





HAS NEVER BEEN DIVORCED AND HAS NO POOR 


“Rich, Fat and Contented” 


HE Springfield Republican asserts 

that the members of the Union 

League Club of New York are rich, 
fat and contented. 

Some of them are; perhaps seven or 
eight per cent. of the membership. 

In no club anywhere is there a high 
percentage of rich, fat and contented 
men. Just a small collection of such 
persons is all any club can collect at 
any given time. For they don’t stay 
collected; they die; and die rather 
faster in clubs than outside of them. 

Some men get rich, like Mr. Root; 
others get fat, like Mr. Taft; not 
many do both. A few men are rich 
and contented, and a few are fat and 
contented, but a clubful of rich, fat 
and contented men is a delusive rural 
dream. 
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AN IDEAL FATHER 
ONE WHO CAN LICK ALL THE FATHERS IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD 
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Dr. Pelican: HUMPH! WHERE DOES THE PAIN SEEM TO BE? 
Mr. Dromedary: RIGHT IN THE SMALL OF MY BACK, DOCTOR. 


Harold and His Pa 


“DAPA,” said Harold, busy mending a pair of skates, 
“what is diplomacy?” 

“Diplomacy,” said Harold’s father, looking up thought- 
fully from his Mutt and Jeff—‘“ why, it’s the method by 
which nations talk to each other. Why do you ask?” 

“Well, I heard a man in the car say the other day it was 
the way wars are brought on. I always thought war was 
caused by nations getting mad at each other. Do diplo- 
mats make nations mad?” 

Harold’s father smiled at this. 

“Yes, Harold,” he replied, “they make everybody mad 
sometimes.” 

“But I looked it up in the dictionary, and it says a 
diplomat is one marked by exercising tact. Perhaps, father, 
tact is something that makes people mad.” 

“Tt does, Harold. For example, your mother’s tact 
frequently makes me mad.” 

“But one day when I tried to make two boys who'd 
had a fight speak to each other and make up, the teacher 
said that I was a little diplomat.” 

“Your teacher was speaking figuratively, Harold. I 
mean, she was just telling you what the word diplomat 
doesn’t mean.” 

“That’s awful funny, father. I’m afraid I’m stupid, but 
I don’t see what you mean. There was a German dip- 
lomat who came over here and he was trying to smooth 
things over, but that man in the car said they caught him 
with the goods on. Now, father, I didn’t do that. And 
is he a real diplomat?” 

Harold’s father sighed. He realized that his little boy 
had unwittingly launched him in deep water. 

“Now, my son, listen carefully,” he said. “A diplomat 
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is a man employed by a country to explain things to other 
diplomats from other countries with a view to arriving at 
an understanding.” 

“And does this ever happen, father?” 

There was a moment of intense silence. 

“T can’t remember.” 

“The man in the car said the only difference between 
a diplomat and an ordinary person was that the diplomat 
was a better liar. I guess I wasn’t a real diplomat when 
I got those two boys to speak to each other. And if dip- 
lomats bring on wars, father, why don’t they kill all the 
diplomats and stop the wars?” 

“Well, Harold, why did you ask me what a diplomat is 
if you think you know?” 

“T don’t really think I know, father. I was only trying 
to be like you and make you think I know. But I’m never 
going to look in another dictionary.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“T’m going to take a ride in a car and ask the first man 
I meet. He said a diplomat was a first-class liar who wore 
good clothes, used scented note paper and brought on 
wars. If that’s true, why don’t they change the diction- 
ary?” . 

“Perhaps they will some day, my Loy,” said Harold’s 
father, with a slight note of chagrin in his voice, “ when 
you have grown up to be a man and have a little boy of 
your own who treats you with the respect to which the 
laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle you,” 

















THE HABIT 


Shade: PARDON ME, FRIEND, 


DO YOU HAPPEN TO HAVE 
AN EXTRA SMOKE ON You? 
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PREHISTORIC EQUIVALENT OF A DOG FIGHT 





THE OATH OF ALLEGIANCE 


Interviews with Dead 
Celebrities 


RATHER expected that he would 

treat me brusquely, especially as 
so many dead celebrities who, when 
alive, were noted for politeness had 
been rather abrupt. Much to my sur- 
prise, however, he greeted me _ cor- 
dially. 

“T owe much to America,” he said, 
“although I never visited that coun- 
try. And I have always been curious 
to know if they really understood me.” 

I couldn’t help but smile at his 
naiveteé, 

“You know what a very good Amer- 
ican has said of your music,” I replied; 
“that it wasn’t half so bad as it sound- 
ed. Herr Wagner, it isn’t necessary in 
America to understand anything to 
have it go. In fact, it is better not to 
understand it. That is why you are so 
universally and permanently popular 
among the highbrows.” 

“But, my dear chap,” he said, “my 
music is not hard to understand, and 
there’s plenty of noise in it—you must 
admit that. Perhaps that is what you 
Americans like about it—it is so noisy. 


[ have been told that you love noise.” 
“We do more than love it. It is 


absolutely necessary to us. Without 
noise we should languish and decay. 
The American who invents noise, Herr 
Wagner, has the freedom of every city. 
Much as your memory is beloved, I 
assure you that in the hearts of the 
American people you are as nothing 
to the man who invented the Klaxon 
horn.” 

He sighed. 

“Yes,” he said, “I’ve heard of that 
horn. What a pity I couldn’t have 
lived! If I could have incorporated 
that horn into my operas what might 
I not have done with them! But per- 
mit me to ask you, do they really un- 
derstand my music in America?” 

“ They understand it,” I said solemn- 
ly, “because it has a motif.” 

“A motif!” he exclaimed. “ What is 
that?” 

“Dear me! I forgot that you only 
wrote the operas and therefore cannot 
be expected to understand what they 
are really based upon. A motif, I sup- 
pose, is a theme. When one American 
woman, who has been to hear one of 
your operas, meets another American 
woman who has also been, she says, 
‘Oh, wasn’t the motif grand!’ while 
she clasps her hands and passionately 
raises her eyes to heaven. Then the 








other American woman exclaims: ‘ Su- 
perb! I was completely carried away.’ 
Then the first American woman, heav- 
ing another sigh, says: ‘Oh, there is 
nobody like Vogner. What a pity he 
was so wild when he was young. But 
I suppose it had to be, because he was 
a genius.’” 

Herr Wagner smiled. 

“Tf I was alive that sort of thing 


would have driven me crazier than I. 


was,” he observed. “ But tell me, my 
friend, these women you mention— 
they hear my operas at nights, upon 
certain occasions. What do they do 
with themselves the rest of the time?” 

“ They listen to the entrancing music 
of their Klaxons.” 


Consolation for All 


O matter whether you are carniv- 
orous or herbivorous, there is 
consolation for you in the recent re- 
searches of Dr. J. E. Goldthwait, pub- 
lished in the Boston Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal. After comparing the 
anatomy, the pathology and other pe- 
culiosities of meat-eaters and vegetari- 
ans he finds that each group is blessed 
with a separate set of susceptibilities. 
So, therefore, if you are a vegetarian, 
you will be pleased to know that “in 
the carnivorous are seen especially tu- 
berculosis and the infections in gen- 
eral, the nervous diseases and acute 
mental disorders, the hyperglandular 
disturbances, the progressive ane- 
mias.” But if you are carnivorous and 
writhing in the grip of a carnivorous 
disease, then you may find comfort by 
reflecting that “in the herbivorous 
type, arteriosclerosis, gout, diabetes, 
chronic renal diseases, gall-stones and 
degenerative mental disorders are 
common.” 

As for the man who has lost his ap- 
petite and can’t eat at all, he can 
dance with joy as he ponders the 
many perils of eating and face star- 
vation with sublime equanimity. 


B.. BJ. 


Questions in Current History 
HICH of the Balkan States is the 
worst sinner? 
Which of the Mexican jeaders is the 
best bet? 
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Four Cylinder Models 
Touring Car, 7-pass. . $885 
Roadster, 3-pass. . . 850 
Landau-Roadster, 3-pass, 1185 

F. O. B. Detroit 


Canadian Prices 


Touring Car, 7-pass. .$1195 
Roadster, 3-passenger. 1165 
sndau-Roadster,3-pass. 1495 


F. O. B. Walkerville 


— 














In spite of the fact that the price has been reduced $100—from $985 to $885 
—this Studebaker 4-cylinder car has been greatly increased in power, size 
and quality, and exhibits many notable improvements, such, for example as: 


—INCREASE to 112 inches in wheelbase (was 108 inches) 

—INCREASE to 3%-inch bore x 5-inch stroke, Forty Horse Power Motor 
{was 3% x 5 inch.) 

—INCREASE to SEVEN-passenger capacity (was Five-passenger) 

—INCREASE to 34 x 4 Goodrich tires (was 33 x 4) 

—INCREASE to 25 body-finishing operations (was 20 operations) 

—INCREASE in size of cooling system, depth of upholstery and many 
other details; and 

—use of the finest, hand-buffed, semi-glazed leather for the upholstery 
and a BETTER grade of materials everywhere else in the car that a 
change was made. 


ith IMPROVEMENTS 










More than 200,000 
Studebaker Cars now in use 


Making it the BIGGEST 4-cylinder VALUE of the 1916 market! 


Six Cylinder Models 
foustes Car, 7-pass. . $2000 





x] 000 
Landau-Roadster,3-pass. 1350 
Coupe, 4-pass. .. . 1550 cars. 
i ine, 7-pass. . . 2250 
F. O. B. Detroit 
Canadian Prices 
Touring Car, 7-pass. . 1395 
Roadster, 3-passenger. 1350 
Landau-Roadster, 3-pass. 1695 
. B. Walkerville 


—the ONLY 7-passenger, 4-cylinder car with a 3%-inch bore x 5-inch stroke, FORTY 
Horse Power Motor that has ever been offered in America or Europe for less than 
$1,000. In power, size and quality, this car has set a new standard for 4-cylinder 

In power and flexibility it equals most of the Sixes now on the market. 

And in VALUE, dollar for dollar, this Studebaker at $885 stands supreme among the Fours of the year 

as the ONLY car that has reduced its price $100, and yet accompanied the reduction with a GREAT and 


general INCREASE in quality. See the car at your dealer’s—have a demonstration—and KNOW for 
yourself how much every dollar of the price can buy in aStudebaker car. Write at once for 1916 Catalog 


South Bend, Ind. Walkerville, Ont. 


Address all correspondence to Detroit 
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A Long Story 


“ May I ask the cause of all this ex- 
citement?” ‘asked the stranger in the 
little village. 

“Certainly,” replied the countryman. 
“We're celebrating the birthday of the 
oldest inhabitant, sir. She’s a hundred 
and one to-day.” 

“Indeed! And may I ask who is that 
little man, with the dreadfully sad coun- 
tenance, walking by the old lady’s side?” 

“Oh, that’s the old lady’s son-in-law, 
sir. He’s been keeping up the payments 
on her life-insurance policy for the last 
thirty. years! ’—Tit-Bits. 





“Wuat is the hardest part of your 


work as a lecturer?” asked the man 
designated as toastmaster. 
“As a rule,’ replied Mr. Speekins, 


“the hardest part of my work is waking 

the audience up after the man who in- 

troduces me has concluded his remarks.” 
—Washington Star. 





Lire is published every Thursday, simultaneously in the United States, Great Britain, 
Canada and British Possessions. $5.00 a year in advance. Additional postage to 
foreign countries in the Postal Union, $1.04 a year; to Canada, 52 cents. Single cur- 
rent copies, 10 cents. Back numbers, after three months from date of publication, 
25 cents. Issues prior to 1910 out of print. 

The text and illustrations in Lire are copyrighted. For Reprint Rights in Great 
Britain apply to Lire, 114 Southampton Row, London, W. C. 





BRILLIANT BELINDA 
THE BRILLIANCE OF BELINDA’S SMILE 
BEATS AUGHT I EVER SAW; 
HER FACE LIGHTS UP, YOU SEE, BECAUSE 
SHE HAS A LANTERN JAW. 





Careless of Her 


“Oh, say, who was here to see you 
last night?” 

“Only Myrtle, father.” 

“Well, tell Myrtle that she left her 
pipe on the piano.” 

—University of Nebraska Awgwan. 


Disengaged 
SaFety: So Jack is engaged, is he? 
And is Fanny the bride-to-be? 
First: No, she is the tried-to-be. 
—University of Nebraska Awgwan. 





A STRANDED but still haughty “ leading 
lady ” was obliged to put up at a dilapi- 
dated country hotel. She glanced frown- 
ingly about the office, reluctantly signed 
the register, and took the brass key from 
the proprietress. 

“Is there water in my room?” she de- 


manded. 
“Why, there was,” replied the pro- 
prietress. “ There was, but I had the 


roof fixed.”’—Argonaut. 





“Do you believe in encouraging boys 
to fight?” 

“No more than in encouraging ducks 
to swim.’’—Baltimore American. 


Lire is for sale by all newsdealers in Great Britain and may be obtained from book. 
sellers in all the principal cities in the world. The foreign trade supplied from 
Lire’s London Office, Rolls House, Breams Buildings, London, E. C. 

No contribution will be returned unless accompanied by stamped and addressed 
envelope. Lire does not hold itself responsible for the loss or nowreturn of unso- 
licited contributions. 

Prompt notification should be sent by subscribers of any change of address. 




















Mouchesien 


“ARROW 


vening Shirt 


The DONCHESTER shirt has a bosom so made that 
when the wearer bends, the bosom follows the body. It 
does not spring out of the waistcoat opening—break or 

$1.50, $2.00 and $3.00 


Cuett. Peabody 6? Co. Tne Makers 
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Life’s Holiday 


Copr. Life Pub. Co. 


Suggestion 
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** SUNSET”’ 


This picture, reproduced by a special process in the glow- 
ing sunset tints of the original as published in Lire, but in 
larger size, to measure 23x 16% inches, will be sent on 
each yearly subscription entered before April 1, 1914, 

A subscription to Lire is the best possible gift, whether 
to yourself or some one else—a copy of Lire every week, 








fifty-two copies a year, and this picture, all for the regular 
subscription price.* 


*Subscription, $5.00 Canadian, $5.52 Foreign, $6.04 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
17 West 31st Street, New York 
R On request we will send a Christmas card to announce a gift subscription. 
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Battling for Honest and 
Independent Criticism 


(Reprinted from an editorial in the 
Sacramento Bee.) 


The brilliant and internationally- 
known critic of Lire wrote of the con- 
tinuous efforts of theatrical managers 
to crush legitimate and honest criticism 
by taking their advertisements away 
from newspapers that dared to tell the 
truth about certain shows, and by re- 
fusing admittance to their critics. 

It is surprising to any man of com- 
mon intelligence who knows the first 
principles of elementary law, or has 
studied at all the Constitution, to find 
that any court anywhere could decide 
that a public theatre is a private house, 
and that the owner of such theatre has 
the right to refuse admittance to any 
person, no matter what his reason. 

But that was, in plain English, the 
decision of the higher court of New 
York when the Theatrical Trust re- 
fused admittance to James S. Metcalfe, 
because he dared to denounce some of 
their rotten and salacious plays. 

A test case probably will come be- 
fore the New York courts because of 
the recent expulsion from certain New 
York theatres of the New York Times 
dramatic critic. 

Even courts change and reform, 
and it is to be hoped that this time the 
New York courts will stand for jus- 
tice, for fair play, for the spirit of the 
Constitution, and particularly for the 
common law itself—something that was 
not done in the original decision against 
James S. Metcalfe. 

It is notorious everywhere that the- 
atrical criticism in the larger cities has 
become nothing more than adulatory 
news-reporting. 

Only here and there can a newspaper 
be found which tells anywhere near the 
truth. Most of them have kindly words 
to say of everything, and many of them 





Every true American 
believes in a proper 


National Defense 
But: 


Merely believing is not sufficient— 
Action is essential to success— 
Every one must do his part— 
DO YOURS TO-DAY— 


The National Security League 





is conducting a Nation-wide Cam- 
paign for Adequate National De- 
fense and solicits the co-operation 
of every true citizen. 


You can help if you will. 
Write for information to 


National Headquarters 
31 PINE STREET NEW YORK 









Dy SWEETEST FRUITS 
of the 
CHRISTMAS TREE 


Sweetest products of the soil from the far corners 
of the earth are gathered under the tree in the 
ages of Whitman's that make The Day combi 
Every Deputy Santa Claus should know: the 
nearby store that is the Whitman agency, where 
these “gifty” packages are offered in shapes, sizes 


and designs to suit every taste, every. purse, 
















gh patos? $, Ny LIBRARY PACKAGE—six 
sorts of sweets SUPER: EXTRA She oe 
LATES (or rate berate Boe, $1.60, $2.40, $4. 






PERFECTION—$i, $2, $5. A FUSSY PNCKAGE— fr 


fastidious folks—goc, $1, $2. $5, $5. 

also you will find host fanty boxes, bags 
tor buckets ening or ‘ihe Weel fl Chex 
mas orders by mail i Lamba sephea 
no agency. Write for booklets of Candies and Gift Packages. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa-and Marshmallow Whip 
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use the matter written by the press 
agent for their “ criticisms.” 

This is the kind of criticism the New 
York theatrical managers have been 
demanding of recent years. This is the 
kind of theatrical criticism they have 
been receiving from most of the news- 
papers. 

This is the kind of criticism against 
which James S. Metcalfe has always 
battled. It is the kind of criticism 
which every decent, self-respecting, in- 
dependent newspaper should combat, 
if there is to be hereafter any honesty 
in the newspaper discussion of the 


merits or demerits of those who live by 
acting; if there is to be any standard 
of excellence. 

And it is getting worse 
all the time. 

It is high time now that the decent 
and the independent press of the coun- 
try should stand with the James S. 
Metcalfes and critics of his calibre to 
fight not only against mediocrity sail- 
ing under false colors and against in- 
capacity boomed by greedy managers 
to pluck the pockets of the American 
people, but also against vile indecency 
wearing the mask of art. 


and worse 








Getting Even 
“Don’t you care for any postcards to- 
day?” asked a postal clerk, as he handed 
the man the stamp he had requested. 


’ 


“No, not to-day,” said the man. 

“Or some stamped envelopes? We 
have some new ones.” 

“No, thank you.” R 

“Would you like a money order?” 

*'No.” 

“Or perhaps you would like to open a 
postal savings account?” 

But the man had fled. 

“Who was that fellow, and why did 
you ask him all those questions?” asked 
a fellow-clerk. 

“* That,” said the other clerk, “is my 
barber. For years when he has shaved 
me he has bothered me with recommen- 
dations of massages, shampoos, hair cuts, 
and hair tonics. I am even with him 
now! "—London Opinion. 


A Sherbet is made tasty and delightful by ung Abbott’s 
2 cts. 


Bitters. Sample of bitters by_ mail, 
Cc. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


in stamps. 


Not That Sort 
HELEN: Do you love me, dear? 
Jack: Dearly, sweetheart. 
HELEN: Would you die for me? 
Jack: No, my pet. Mine is an un- 
dying love.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


BACARDI Makes The Perfect 
Cocktail, Kickey or Highball. Try It! 


Not Very, But Some 


“Isn't that rather strong stuff that you 
boys buy?” asked a Northern man of a 
negro who had just bought a pint of 
rather vigorous whiskey. 

“No, sah,” replied the negro; “ not so 
strong as mi’ be, sah. We reckon to this 
yere about three fights to a pint, sah!” 

—Ladies’ Home Journal. 





Talking Machine Toys 
RAGTIME RASTUS—An Automatic Dancing Doll for Disc 
Talking Machines. Rastus does one hundred steps to music— 
clogs, shuffles, jigs, ete. Delights children, makes grown people 
shout with laughter. Most Amusing Novelty You Ever Saw. 


THE BOXING DARKIES Scrap like haman beings with 
more life than any boxer you ever saw, Execute all blows, swings 
and side steps known—and then some new ones. Put on a good 
lively tune and they box away with lots of ““Pep.’’ Most 
realistic, creates lots of fun, Great Xmas Gifts. 


These toys fit all Talking Machines (except Edison), 

Put on or taken off in five seconds, 

At Talking Machine or Toy Dealers or from us 
prepaid. Rastus $1.00. Boxers $1.25, Com- 
bination Rastus 
and Boxers 
$1.50. 


NATIONAL 
TOY CO. 


30 H Federal St., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


To Hold ae Horse Shoes 


you need “Capewell” nails. 
longest service. 

the foot of a valu- 
nail in the world 
—not cheapest 
quality. Ask your 
CAPEWELL nails 





























Greatest strength— 
No splitting or crimping to injure 
able horse. Best 
ata fair price 
regardless of 
shoer to use 
—it pays. 




















The Next Bi 
Improvemen 
in Automobiles 


. 


Gear Shifting Magnetically 
By Means of Push Buttons 


HINK of the comfort otfdriving a gasolinecar 

electrically controlled. The power, speed 

and mileage of gasoline plus the easy opera- 
tion of an electric car. 

Every automobile owner, and everyone con- 
templating the purchase of an automobile, will 
be vitally interested in “The Next Big Improve- 
ment In Automobiles”, a booklet (just issued) de- 
scribing magnetic gear shifting. Your name and 
address on a post card will bring you a copy of 
this booklet by return mail—also name of dealer 
in your town who can furnish car equipped with 
Magnetic’Gear Shift. 


THE CUTLER-HAMMER MFG. CO. 
1207 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Look for the Magnetic Gear Shift at the 
New York and Chicago Shows 





His Favorite Beast 


Harris Dickson, on a hunting trip in 
Sunflower County, Mississippi, met an 
old darky who had never seen a circus 
in his life. When the Big Show came 
in the following season to Dickson's 
town of Vicksburg he sent for the old 
man and treated him to the whole thing 
—arrival of the trains, putting up the 
tents, grand free street parade, menag- 
erie, main performance, concert, side 
show, peanuts, red lemonade, and all. 

The old darky followed his white pa- 
tron through with popping eyes, but say- 
ing never a word, Late in the afternoon 
they got back to the Dickson home. 

“John,” said Dickson, “you enjoyed 
it?” 

“ Boss,” said John fervently, “Ah 
shore did!” 

“What did you like the most?” 
“Mistah Dickson,” answered John, 
Ah shore laked hit all.” 

“ Well, what impressed you most? 
“ Well, suh, boss,” he said, “ Ah reckin 
hit waz dat dere animul you calls de 
camuel.” 

“The camel, eh? Well, what was so 
remarkable about the camel? ” 

“He suttinly is got such a _ noble 
smell!” —Saturday Evening Post. 


“Wuy are you asking me for help? 
Haven't you any close relatives?” 
“Yes. That's the reason why I'm ap- 
pealing to you.” 
—Birmingham Age-Herald. 
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| Chicken, KING 


_ poultry, with mushrooms. green peppers, pimentos and wonde 
ful golden cream dressing of exquisite flavor, 


is a revelation dish for luncheon, dinner, Sanday suppers or 
outings. The first time the King's dish has ever been pre 
pared ready for use, and within the reach of all. 












“ HE STIFFENED PERCEPTIBLY ” 


Fowl! of Leisure 

A Chicago man, having unexpectedly 
come into a fortune through a _ lucky 
strike, set up a country home near the 
Windy City, where his family lived in 
style. 

One day, while his wife was showing 
some of her old-time friends about the 
place, they came to the poultry-yard. 

“What beautiful chickens!” one of 
the visitors exclaimed. 

“ All prize fowl,” haughtily explained 
the hostess. 

“And do they lay every day?” 

“Oh, they could, of course,” continued 
the lady, “but in our position it is not 
necessary for them to do so.” 

—Harper’s Magazine. 





Sally CROSS has succeeded in putting up absolute! 
‘ pure, ready to serve on toast or pattie shells, th 
torical dish, Creamed Chicken a la King, made ot fres! 


Sally Cross’ 
Creamed Chicken a la King 







size 25c., 3 portion size 70c. Sold hy best 
ers or until he handles it sent prepaid 
* of $1.00 or over. 


SALLY CROSS, Inc., Route 2-C 
Providence, R. I. 















If You Carry Them in a 


DANDA LEATHER KEY CASE 


With Your Name Stamped in Gold Leaf 
25 By Mail | 4 With Pocket 
c Postpaid for Pen Knife 


Convenient, prevents keys from rusting, saves «loth 
ing and is a neat case for the pocket. M ot 
strong, black leather with key ring and your name 
handsomely stamped in gold letters on the case. 
Write for ilustrated Catalog of Danda Leather Goods and Novelties 


YR DANDA EL. MFG. CO., 82 John St., New York 
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The Heart of a Burglar 


(Continued from page 1146) 


In a short time the mother was back 
with the hot mustard bath. Together 
they placed the baby in the tub. His 
little body relaxed—the glassy eyes 
closed—he breathed regularly—he was 
asleep. 

“Thank God,” breathed the burglar, 
fervently, though awkwardly, as though 
such words were strange to his lips. 

“He is sleeping,” cried the mother 
rapturously. “ He will live!” 

As the mother was drying the little 
body with soft towels the burglar said 
brokenly : 

“T had a little boy once—about his 
size—two years old. He died in convul- 
sions because his mother didn’t know 
what to do and the doctor didn’t get 
there in time.” 

A sob of ready sympathy came from 
the heart of the woman. 

“And his poor mother?” she asked. 
“Where is she?” 

“She soon followed—she seemed to 
think the little fellow would need her 
over there,” he replied in a tear-choked 
voice. 

Half ashamed, he ran his sleeve across 
his eyes to remove the moisture there. 
The woman’s tears splashed on the 
quietly sleeping infant in her lap. 

Both were startled by the clamorous 
ringing of the door bell. 

“The doctor!” cried the man, sudden- 
ly brought to a realization of his posi- 
tion. 

The woman looked at him, and for the 
first time she really saw him; for the 
first time the strangeness of an unknown 
man in the house in the middle of the 
night was apparent to her. From his 
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The One Way 


_ There is one safe way to remove ob- 
Jectionable hair—remove it temporarily. 


Evans’s Depilatory Powder 


removes hair safely and quickly. Used 
occasionally, it keeps the skin free. 

for complete outfit, including 
50 cents powder, mixing dish and spoon, 
ready for use. At drug- and department-stores. 


Evans’s Soothing Cream, 25 cents 


. The most soothing cold cream. Made 
trom oil of Sweet Almonds. 
At drug- and department-stores, or by mail. 


CEORGE B EVANS 1108 Chestnut St Philadelphia 























































Address, Liggett & 
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Purveyed to The Household 
of the Khedive, The Imperial 
Court of Austria-Hungary, His 
Royal Highness Prince Philip 
of Saxe -Coburg-Gothc, the 
Imperial Court of Japan, etc., 
etc., the Principat Clubs and 
the Regimental Messes of 
India, Burmah and Canada, 


O THAT the Americans who have smoked our 
Vafiadis Cigarettes abroad may obtain them at 
home, the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, 

who import them, have also been entrusted with the 
responsibility of their production in the United States, 
for which purpose we have provided the blending 
formula of our Cairo house. — 
ch 

CALCUTTA BOMBAY LONDON RANGOON 


Packages of 10, 25c—tins of 100, $2.50 — imported sizes higher in price. 
To be had at the og} mmc or mailed postage paid on receipt of price. 
yers Tobacco Co., 212 F ifth, t 
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CAIRO 


Avenue, New York. 






































face her glance wandered to the chair 
where the burglar had thrown his mask 
and tools. 

“Yes,” he said, answering her look, 
“T'm a burglar. I heard your husband 
was out of town, and I came to rob you. 
You can call the police, now.” 

“No,” the woman interrupted. “Go 
into the next room and wait until the doc- 
tor leaves. I want to help you to a better 
way of living than this, if I can.” 

After the doctor had departed the 





woman went into the next room. The 
burglar was not there. Going down 
stairs she found the drawers ransacked 
and all her valuables gone. On the table 
was a scrap of paper. On it was written: 

“Thank you, madam, for your offer, 
but I’m used to this life now and don't 
want to change.” 

The woman thought of the sleeping 
baby upstairs, and a tender smile came 
to her lips. That robbery was not re- 
ported to the police. 
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“A Wonderful and Extraordinary Book” 
H. G. WELLS’ NEW NOVEL 


THE RESEARCH 
MAGNIFICENT 


a novel that all those who care for what is best in literature must read. It is 
a book that matters; a novel that cannot be denied a place among the few books 
that crystallize the deeds and dreams of men. 

“Challenges discussion at a hundred points. Abounds in clever phrases and 


stimulating ideas.”,—N. Y. Times. 
Fourth Edition Now Ready. $1.50 
JACK LONDON’S New Novel 


THE STAR ROVER 


“ Must stand with the best of this author’s works.”—N. Y. Times. 
“Has wrought a book that stirs our wonder, fascinates us with days and deeds 
and absorbs us.”—Boston Transcript. 

$1.50 


~—— 
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EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ New Novel 


OLD DELABOLE 


“An unusual’ romance. . . . Its characters stand up boldly like monoliths 
against a gray sky. The struggle of life, and the piocephy of life, old age as 
well as youth, play their part in this fine tale.”—Chicago Tribune. 

$1.50 
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More Abou Ben Adhem— 
Leigh Hunt (Continued) 


STEPHEN GRAHAM’S New Book on Russia 


THE WAY OF MARTHA 
AND THE WAY OF MARY 


A book revealing the true heart and mind of Russia by one who has lived with 
the people and knows their strange and beautiful country. 


Frontispiece. $2.00 


+. 


a BOU Ben Adhem (may his brides increase !) 
Awoke one day from a long reign of peace 

To find himself confronted by his wives 

Who, growing tired of their humdrum lives 

Behind the harem’s iron-fitted door, 

Proceeded then 

To hand up a typewritten Declaration 

(For him to sign) of their Emancipation. 

Abou Ben Adhem, checking back a jibe, 

$1.25 Responded, “I am willing to subscribe } 

(For I am one who loves his fellow-girls 

As well as men). 

I'll sign it, if the eldest of my pearls 

Right under mine will write her name and age, 

Then the next elder—so on down the page, 

The youngest last, who must be thirty years 

To legalize the document, my dears— 

Such is the law! — 

Foiled by Abou Ben Adhem’s ready wit 

That fixed an age they’d none of them admit, 

They all refused to “sign the Declaration.” 

And ratified his reign by acclamation. 


JOHN MASEFIELD’S New Book 


THE FAITHFUL 


“A notable work that will meet with hearty appreciation. . . . Rich in 
genuine poetic beauty. Picturesque and strong as drama. . . . Remarkable 
for its literary qualities.”—The Nation. 


EDGAR LEE MASTERS’ Novel in Verse 


SPOON RIVER 
ANTHOLOGY 


“The Greatest American Poetry Since Whitman’s’’ 


‘‘An American ‘Comedie Humaine’ brings more characters into its pages than 
any American novel. . . . Takes its place among the masterpieces which 
are not of a time or a locality.”"—Boston Transcript. 


Cloth, $1.25. Leather, $1.50 


WINSTON CHURCHILL’S 
New Novel 
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ERNEST POOLE’S 
Remarkable Novel 


THE HARBOR 
“The Best American Novel in 
Many a Long Day’’ 


‘The distinctive American novel of 


the year."—N. Y. World. 
$1.40 





A FAR COUNTRY ee ee 


“*‘Not Only a Novel to Read, But 
a Book to Keep”’ 


“No _ one can afford to miss reading 
‘A Far Country.’”—N. Y. Times. 


Illustrated. $1.50 


THE BEST NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


THE KINGDOM OF THE 
WINDING ROAD 


CORNELIA MEIGS’ New Story for Children 


This fanciful story of a wandering beggar and his flute—in reality a wonderful 


chi 


A MAID OF ’76 
THE KNIPES’ New Book for Girls 


“Interesting and instructive. It is 
rare that one gets as clear and satis- 
factory views of the belles and beaux 
of those good old times.” 


Illustrated. $1.25 


ren. 


—— pipe—has an inescapable charm and beauty that will win the hearts of 


Colored Illustrations. $1.25 


DEAL WOODS 


LATTA GRISWOLD’S 

New Book for Boys 
A new story which will certainly win 
the approbation of many boy read- 
ers, for it is full of vigor and the 
wholesome excitement of school life. 


Illustrated. $1.25 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Publishers New York 


Send for a Christmas Catalogue 














Mahomet in his heaven chuckled when 

This line he saw 

The Angel marking with his Record Pen: 
“The name of him that ladies love the best.” 
(And lo, Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest.) 


Skeletons 


KELETONS are used in cemeteries, laboratories and 
museums. After battles they are frequently bleached 
before being stored away for the winter. 

Everybody has a skeleton, without which one would fall 
around like a jellyfish, and instead of going to bed at night, 
we would have to be hung over a clothes-horse. Indeed, life 
without a skeleton would be one long, dreary flop. 

Skeletons come in a lot of assorted bones, which are 
more or less securely fastened together by the depart- 
ment-store clerk who fastened them together before they 
went out of the shop. When the first skeleton was con- 
structed one of its bones got away and has caused much 
trouble ever since. 

Some wear clothes over their skeletons. 
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The Holiday Books 


“PF EACE on earth and mercy mild, 
books for man and books for 
» child.” About six feet, linear measure, 
of them. At one end of the row, a five- 
dollar folio in green and gold “ The Art 
Treasures of Great Britain ’—fifty-six 
first-water, full-page, photogravure and 
colored reproductions of paintings and 
sculpture, of porcelains, enamels, ivories 
and goldsmith’s work, edited by C. H. 
Collins Baker and published in this coun- 
try by E. P. Dutton. At the other end 
of the row, the most stirringly simple- 
syllabled baby book of the year, “ The 
Story of Tibby and Tabby” (Duffield), 
by Ada M. Skinner. At which end should 
y one begin? At the man end or the child 
end? At gorgeousness or goo-goo? 
We'll begin in the middle. We'll begin 
with “Treasure Island”—that oppor- 
tunity that knocks but once at every boy’s 
door. Here is fine, clean-typed, pen-and- 
ink illustrated edition of it (Harper, 
$1.50). And here—the supreme romance 
of reality as a contrast to that of the 
imagination—is the story of “ The Voy- 
ages of Captain Scott,” retold with 
effective directness from the official pub- 
lications. We'll put Baedeker’s double 
star opposite this, if you please. (Dodd, 
Mead, $2.00.) And here—for nice, non- 
piratically-minded little boys who always 
use their nail-brushes mornings — is 
Frances Hodgson Burnett’s “ The Lost 
q Prince” (Century, $1.35). And, as an 
offset to that, Elmer Russell Gregor’s tale 
of boy Indians among the buffalo, “ The 
Red Arrow” (Harper, $1.00). And here 
is a quartet of encores—‘In Morgan’s 
Wake” (Holt, $1.35), by A. Hyatt Ver- 
rill, tells of another voyage of the yacht 
Cormorant, “Left Tackle Thayer” 
(Dodd, Mead, $1.25) is a new Brimfield 
Academy story by Ralph Henry Barbour. 
“Mark Tidd in Business” (Harper, 
$1.00) is a jolly account of that stutter- 
ing fat boy as a bazaar proprietor, by 
Clarence B. Kelland. While in “Tom 

















Or 
lish, Oyster: 
Lobsters 
Crabs and 
Hot and Colg 
Meats 





NLIKE other sauces in this:—while most sauces 
disguise the natural flavor of the oyster or steak on 
which they are served—Beech-Nut Oscar’s Sauce bring's 
out the natural flavor by means of its piquant contrast. 
The viewpoint of its originator accounts for this — Oscar of the 
Waldorf invented his sauce for those who regard dining as a fine art. 
Today at the request of its originator, the famous condiment is 
prepared by the Beech-Nut Company—anew Beech-Nut Delicacy. 
Now people everywhere who appreciate flavor are enjoying 
Beech-Nut Oscar’s Sauce with their favorite cuts and sea foods. 
Beech-Nut Oscar’s Sauce is now available at most good pro- 
visioners. ; 


MINT 
















Makers of America’s Most Famous Bacon—Beech-Nut Bacon 
BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for the newest, most fascinating e—‘‘Going to 
Market’’—amusing and instructive and sure to interest the whole family, 


that will be appreciated by Sportsman, 
Motorist, Traveler or af 
Tourist. 


] = Step into your dealer's (Optician, Druggist, 





| Sporting Goods), ask to see the Leedawl—the 
[| only guaranteed, jewelled compass at $1.00—or 
the Ceebynite, $3.00; Meradial, $2.50; Litenite, 
$2 00; Aurapole, $2.50—A complete, handsome, 
Made-in-America line. 
Remittance may be made direct if dealer 
Goes not carry them. 
Send for Compass Folder C-13 or 10c. for 
book, ‘‘The Compass, the Sign Post of 
the World.’* 
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YOUR FLOWERS 


Fresh cut delivered anywhere in U. 8. 


HOw’ less than 24 hours old, from you to yours, 
SEND/FLOwers °*_Price never greater than if ordered 


locally. Send selection, enclosing P.O. 
ANYWHERE money <der; or putit up tous to select— 
=> youp Imit of cost. Estimates also fur- 
nishea. Booklet free, tells further details. 

Xmas means flowers—Order now. 


NATIONAL FLORAL CORPORATION, 220 Broadway, New York 

















Strong Junior” (Holt, $1.25) the son of 
Alfred Bishop Mason’s Tom Strong car- 
ries on his father’s habit of being mixed 
up in early American history. 

Girls? Yes, “ equal rights” are recog- 
nized among the holiday books. “‘ The 
Boarded-up House” is a delightfully goose- 
fleshy story about two girls that “ dasted ” 
to go into it after a dog. Augusta Huiell 
Seaman wrote it. (Century, $1.25.) “ Two 
Little Women” (Dodd, Mead, $1.00) is 
a brand new Carolyn Wells. And girls’ 
stories are the left bower in Miss Wells’s 
deck. “ The Cinder Pond” (Holt, $1.25) 





is an ugly-duckling tale of fun, pluck and 
good fortune in a Lake Superior settle- 
ment, by Carroll W. Rankin. And “ The 
Fun of Cooking ’’—there’s a foxy title 
for you!—is a fiction-coated cook-book 
in which the steel trap of efficiency is 
baited with adventure (Century, $1.50). 

Now the next station stop for this re- 
view is the nursery department. But, 
en route, let us note two anthologies that 
deserve particularly well of holiday shop- 
pers. One is called “The Children’s 
300k of Thanksgiving Stories ”’ (Double- 
day, Page, $1.25), and contains thirty-odd 
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VANITY FA 





If you want to be in the social and artistic 
swim, tear off the coupon in the lower 


left-hand corner of this page—and mail it. 
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Wake Up! 











Read 

















The most successful of all the new magazines 


Don’t Be a Social Back Number — 


If you are out of step with the whirling progress of our time; if you are 
removed from its magnetic influences; if, despite your youth, you are be- 
coming an old fogey, or an old maid, or an old bachelor, or an old bore; 
if your joie de vivre is dying at the roots—then you must read Vanity 
Fair, and presto! you will be nimble-witted and agile-minded again— 
the joy of the picnic—the life of the grill-room—sunshine in the home. 


Six months of Vanity Fair will enable you 
to ignite a dinner party at fifty yards 
Don’t settle down comfortably in the ooze. The world is moving, moving 
on all eight cylinders—some folks are even moving on twelve—and you 
might just as well move along with them. Don’t stall yourself on life’s high- 
road and be satisfied to take everybody else’s dust. Hop up and take a little 


joy ride on the red and yellow band-wagon—Vanity Fair’s band-wagon.. 


Every Issue of Vanity Fair Contains: 
THE STAGE: Entertaining first-night and behind-the ESSAYS AND REVIEWS: By the most intellectually 
scenes views, and reviews of the newest plays— with stimulating essayists, critics and authors—both domestic 
portraits of the players. and imported. 
THE OPERA AND MUSIC: Stories and portraits PARIS AND LONDON: The latest diverting news 
of the new singers, composers, conductors, and whatever from both of these European capitals—and occasionally 
is new about the old ones. from others as well. 


THE ARTS: Illustrated news and criticisms of the most 
discussed pictures, architecture, books, sculpture and poetry. 
HUMOR: The most original and amusing work of our 
young and humorous writers and artists in a fresh 
unconventional vein. 

PEOPLE: Striking and unusual 
rities who help to make New Yo 
cinating merry-go-round. 
SPORTS: An up-to-date, illustrated bisexual panorama 
of golf, tennis, football, racing, polo, flying, swimming, 
se and a dozen other outdoor and indoor sports. 


rtraits of the celeb- 
a brilliant and fas- 


DANCING: New dances, outdoor dances, indoor dances, 

rhythmic dances, cosmic dances and their outdoor, in- 
r, rhythmic and cosmic dancers. 

FASHIONS: From Paris, London and New York for 

all discriminating ican men and women. 

DOGS AND MOTORS: Photographs of the best 

bred dogs the best built motors with descriptions 

and timely discussion of them. 

SHOPPING: An index to the best shops; what they 

sell, and a shopping offer that is bound to interest 

men and women. 


Try a Little Dollar Diplomacy! 
You think nothing—in your poor deluded way—of paying $2.00 for 
theatre ticket, or $1.35 for a new novel, but you can secure, for $1.00 (half 
the cost of a single theatre ticket, and less than the cost of a single novel) 
an entire winter of Vanity Fair and with it more entertainment than you 


can derive from dozens of sex plays or a shelf-full of problem novels. 


Stop where you are! 
Tear off that coupon! 














If you want your brain kept powdered and 
coe groomed for six months, just tear off, 
fill in and mail the little coupon below. 


We Promise You, Solemnly 


that Vanity Fair is not just one more 
magazine; or even a new magazine of 
an old kind—but an ALTOGETHER 
NEW KIND OF MAGAZINE. It 
is an entertaining Magazine 
for Moderns. 


We are not going to print any pretty 
girls’ heads on its covers. We are 
going to spare you the agony of sex 
discussions. We shall publish 10 
dreary serial stories. No diaries of 
travel. No hack articles on prepared- 
ness. No gloom. No problem stories. 
No articles on tariff, or irrigation, oF 
railroad rates, or pure food, or any 
other statistical subjects. 


Condé Nast, Publisher 


Frank Crowninshield, Editor 
25 Cents a Copy 
Three Dollars a Year 
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As an aid to the tooth- 
brush in promoting the 
cleanliness and health of 
the teeth and mouth, 
nothing surpasses 


The ‘ The 
Better : Safest 
Dentifrice Antiseptic 


Avoid substitutes and imitations. 
Demand genuine Listerine in orig- 
inal package—round bottle— 
brown wrapper. 


Sold Everywhere 
Four Sizes: 15c, 25c, 50c and $1.00 


Lambert Pharmacal Co. 


St. Louis, Mo, Toronto, Can. 


Lire employs no direct traveling 
representatives; it does not offer 
prizes, college courses or other in- 
ducements for agents to canvass for 
subscriptions. Any one soliciting 
subscriptions on any such basis should 
be turned over to the authorities as 
a swindler. 








Be sure to place your order with a 
reliable bookseller, news agent or 
solicitor, if you do not mail it to 
Lire direct. 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


17 West 31st Street, New York 


BURROWES Cedar Chest 
Math-peot, Dut-prook $100 Down 














FREE TRIAL—sman 
thly payments if you keep it. Many other 
Stvles, all at factory prices. 


BURROWES ‘“‘COLONIAL” CHEST 


ckly pays for itself by saving storage charges. Protects furs, feathers, fabrics from 

wths, mice, dust and dampness, and lasta for generations. Handsome, massive piece 
‘urniture, exquisitely made from aromatic Tennessee mountain-grown red cedar, the 
Y moth-proof variety. All chests shipped on free trial. Write for illustrated 


The E. T. BURROWES CO.,745 South St., Portiand,Me. 




















tales (for assorted ages) by well-known 
American writers, selected by Asa Don 
Dickinson. The other, “ The Home Book 
of Verses for Young Folks,” is a fat 
volume (Holt, $2.00) into which Burton 
E. Stevenson has gathered hundreds of 
happy and likable selections. 

Not since W. W. Denslow used to do 
Wizards of Oz and things for Christ- 
mas has the picture end of a nursery book 
been so fetching as “ The Peek-a-Boos 
Desert Island” (Hodder and Stoughton). 
Chloe Preston is the illustrator. “ The 
Everyday Fairy Book” (Dodd, Mead), 
by Anna A. Chapin, is also (in another 
vein) a fine volume. And “ Ver Beck’s 
Bears in Mother Goose-land” (Doran) 
is both original and amusing. “ Fairy 
Tales Every Child Should Know” (Dou- 
bleday, Page) adds the charm of Mary 
Hamilton Frye’s illustrations to a dozen 
imperishable favorites. “ Shoe and Stock- 
ing Stories,” by Elinor Mordaunt (Lane, 
$1.25), ought to pour diplomatic oil on 
the angry waters of “ getting dressed.” 
Charles Hanson Towne’s verses and H. 
Devitt Welsh’s drawings make really 
“Jolly Jaunts with Jim” (Doran, $1.25). 
And as for animals—there are Grace May 
North’s rhymes for bedtime, “ The By- 
low Bunnies” (Fenno, 75 cents); and 
Mary Fuller Blodgett’s “The Strange 
Story of Mr. Dog and Mr. Bear” (Cen- 
tury, $1.00. And the humane-intentioned 
zoological adventures of “ Tommy and 
the Wishing-Stone” (Century, $1.00). 
And fifty-two new stories about “ Uncle 
Wiggly Longears” (Fenno, $1.50), by 
Howard R. Garis. 

For grown-ups this is a stay-at-home 
book year. Mrs. Hugh Fraser’s “ Storied 
Italy,” a handsome volume in the vein of 
this writer’s cosmopolitan notes and rem- 
iniscences (Dodd, Mead, $3.50), and 
“Kipling’s India,” a literary landmark 
tour in text and photographic illustra- 
tion, by Arley Munson (Doubleday, Page, 
$1.50), are the only travel books in the 
row. On the other hand, we have Louise 
Closser Hale’s “ We Discover New Eng- 
land,” a chatty and entertaining motor- 
tour history (Dodd, Mead, $2.00); and 
Harrison Rhodes’ amusing (and amus- 
ingly illustrated) “In Vacation Amer- 
ica” (Harper, $1.50). And we have 
all sorts of hints and helps toward 
using our enforced segregation for 
tidying up our _ habitations—‘‘ Remod- 
eled Farmhouses,” by Mary H. Northend 
(Little, Brown, $5.00), a treatise on 
American country-home possibilities based 
on illustrated descriptions of twenty-two 
actual examples. “Interior Decoration, 
Its Principles and Practice,” by Frank 
Alvah Parsons (Doubleday, Page, $3.00), 
an analytical treatment of a _ similar 
theme, handsomely illustrated. “ The 
Decoration and Furnishing of Apart- 
ments” (Putnam, $3.50), a careful treat- 
ment of special problems. “ Early Amer- 
ican Craftsmen,” by Walter A. Dyer, an 
introduction to the fascinating study of 
Americana (Century, $2.40). And a study 
of patch-work in all ages, with special 
reference to American “Quilts, Their 
Story and How to Make Them” (Double- 
day, Page, $2.50), by Mary D. Webster. 

J.B, 


(The first edition is exhausted but the second revised edition will be ready 
when this advertisement appears. ) 


Tue PRESIDENT AND THE CurEF Justice, THE New YorRK 
AND OTHER Lipraries, Messrs. J. P. Morcan & Co., 
Mr. James J. HILL, AND THOUSANDS OF OTHER PROM- 
INENT MEN AND INSTITUTIONS HAVE THIS BOOK ON THEIR 
SHELVES. AND WITH VERY GOOD REASON 'FOR THE IN- 
TEREST IN THE SUB¥ECT IS INTENSE. 
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CAPTAIN WHITEHEAD, U.S. A 
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HON. WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 





Ex-PresipeNt TAFT in his introduction 
to this series tells us that when a cataclysm 
like the present war in Europe makes a 
turning point in human progress we are led 
to study its causes. 

Are you, as are so many others, wonder- 
ing what has caused this momentous con- 
flict that has so convulsed the whole cur- 
rent of human life and thought ? 

Would you like to know what motives 
and causes brought about the catastrophe ; 
| what spiritual or moral considerations drove 
| the nations to the point of going to war; 

how they mobilized their military, naval, 
| financial, and other forces ; exactly how hos- 
i progressed; and the economic and 
political results ? 


The immediate success of this series of inexpensive vol- 
umes by trained historians and military and naval experts 
proves that many thoughtful persons, and institutions of 
| many kinds, are glad to have such volumes devoted to 

these subjects for reading and reference now. 


| The New Vork Evening Post calls it “a real addition to the lit- 
erature of this great disaster,” and adds that “it would be difficult 

| to name another volume that attempts to do just what this one does 
and does it so well.” Zhe New York Tribune considers 
the series “likely to become the most serious and service- 
able popular-scholarly history of the war in all its phases 
that we shall have.” The New York Timescommends 
it for “its elaborate illustrations and its unusually non- 

| partisan spirit.” Zhe Sun, New York, feels the 
same way about it and calls it “a handsome A 
specimen of typography.” wo 

The first volume, complete in itself, is de- 8 

voted to a consideration of the motives nO as 
and causes which brought about the war. So y0" 
Would you like to have it, with de- LS” ae 
tails of special offer to advance sub- ee ¥ 
scribers, sent to you so that you can RY & A 
look it over at your leisure? ws 
Every member of your family Fi 
will interested; shall we S > S 
send it to your home? oe 4 
And will you send us Sy MQ? & 
first payment of one & > 

| dollar or return the ne ° 

volume, uncut, 3 
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Color of Geeamn op Sik No 
Indication of Its Quality 


Exhaustive experiments by the University of Missouri 
show,—that the yellow coloring of cream and butter is 
derived from “ carotin’’ and ‘“ xanthophyll” yellow pig- 
ments found most abundantly in fresh green feeds. he 
amount of color that a cow takes out of her feed and 
puts into cream and butter, depends almost entirely on 
the amount of coloring matter in her feed, although for 
some unexplained reason some breeds of cows make 
use of more carotin when making their milk. The high 
color in cream does not denote richness in butterfat, 
and instead of cows giving a low per cent. of fat in 
winter when the cream is colorless, they give a higher 
per cent. of fat than they do in spring and summer. 

The butter maker who adds a vegetable coloring matter to 
butter is only doing what the cow would do if she had 
feeds rich in “carotin’’ and “xanthophyll.” Purebred 
Holstein cows produce milk naturally light in color, but rich 
in body and tissue building properties and in vitality, and 
their yield is greater, more constant and profitable than 
that of any other dairy cows in the world. Investigate 
the big ‘‘ Black-and-Whites.” Send for our literature. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
F. L. HOUGHTON, Secretary 
23-B American Building BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


re 





Foreign Personals 
MONG those who registered at 
Lire’s branch office on Brimstone 
Avenue, in Hades, yesterday, were the 
following (names omitted for obvious 
reasons) : 

The woman you have been forced to 
take to an interesting play and who in- 
sists, after the curtain rises, upon con- 
tinuing the story she had begun be- 
tween the acts, which detailed some 
intimate family history. 

The moving-picture “gentleman” 
actor who never takes off his hat in 
the house. 

The ticket chopper who calls after 
you in a loud and insulting voice and 
insists upon your giving a long af- 
fidavit that you have deposited in the 
box the fare which he failed to notice. 

The president of the suburban rail- 
road company, who, from motives of 
economy, puts such a poor light in his 
cars that nobody can read with com- 


fort. 


DON’T YOU LIKE 
My Eyelashes and Eyebrows? 


You can have the same 
LASTINEEN, a hair food applied once each day, 

will absolutely produce thick and long eyebrows and 
eyelashes. Easy to apply—sure in results. Lashneeu 
is an Oriente! formula, One box is all you will need. 
Not sold at Druggists. Mailed on receipt of 25¢ coin 
* and two cents postage, or Canadian money order 


LASHNEEN COMPANY (Dept. 22), Philadelphia. 















COPPER STEIN SEIS 


Sherbet Sets, Fruit and Nut 
Bowls, Tobacco Caddies, Ash 
or Pin Receivers, Large Trays, 
etc. Send for booklet and 
enclose 65c for small copper 
bowl with your initial in brass 
repousse. 


Clewell Studios, L St., Canton, Ohio 




















Peace and War 


- HAT pacifists mean by peace,” says the New York Mail, “is a thing about which 
there is no very great clearness.” 

Perhaps we can come at it in this way. There is very great clearness about 
what the war lords mean by war. See Belgium, Poland and elsewhere. Now, as we 
understand it, the pacifists want a state of things where this tangible thing, called war, 
is absent. Of course, this is a very erudite and very intricate matter, and a mere editor 
of a mere newspaper can’t always be expected to get a thing clear the very first time, 
but with this hint there is no apparent reason why he couldn’t be able to work it out. 














The Psychic Mystery 
of His Time 


He believed that he was under the control of a spirit that had 
passed over the border; of a soul who, demanding earthly ex- 
pression, had seized him as its instrument. 

And, who can say that he was wrong ? 

He was without education; he had been a sailor, an odd-jobs 
man, a rolling stone; and when he was 36 years old there came the 
mysterious, irresistible impulse to write. At once he was famous. 
He wrote some of the most marvelous stories ever put on paper, 
in which the real blended with the unreal. With uncanny accu- 
racy, he foretold the sinking of the Titanic, ten years before 
the ship went down, in a story that reads like a newspaper 

account of the actual happening. He invented the periscope, 
and foretold the use of the airship and submarine in modern 
warfare. 


And though he was not educated in the regular sense, his writings 
are a marvel of correct English, scientific knowledge and psychic 
inspiration, Also, he possessed the art of telling gripping, absorbing 
stories. See below how you can get Free the new 4 volume edition of 
Morgan Robertson’s Works. ot 

¢ 2, 
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METROPOLITAN , 
482 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 1 
I encloge ten cen’s. Please 
rgan Robertson $ 
new "stories n'4 volumes and 8 












How You Can Get the 4 Books Free 


The 35 Morgan Robertson stories, embracing his best work, 
are in four handsome cloth bound volumes—1,000 pages— over 
300,000 words printed in new easy-to-read type—titles stamped in 








gold. You send only ten cents now with the coupon. After that, Y enter ubscription to. Metro: 
one dollar for four months to pay for the magazines, for eighteen - politan pod McClure a, each for el 
monthsat less than retail prices, and that’sall! The books are yours remente for four’ wguths for the magazines. 5 


FREE. If you wish to pay all at once, send only $3.75. If 
you prefer full leather binding, send $5.75. We recommend this 
edition to book lovers. Magazines may be sent to different ad- 
dresses. If you are at present a subscriber to either magazine, 
your subscription will be extended. Postage extra outside of the ig a 
United States, 

o ivavcvicsnensacnceggscccsvesssecsesecdnssses 


| METROPOLITAN 432 rounTH av @ @ Change terms of payment —— months if you prefer full leather bind, fl 
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Wanted—a Name! 


For this 


New Mealtime Drink 


$100 in Cash for Best Name Submitted 


And a Handsome Beech-Nut Variety Box of 
Our Assorted Products for Each of the 
25 Next Best Names 


Fach Special Variety Box (Retail Price $3.25) Contains Following Beech-Nut Products 












Seed: 



























sida > 1 large jar Sliced Bacon, 1 medium jar Sliced Beef, 2 Peanut 
-— - Butter, 1 Strawberry Jam, 1 Damson Plum Jam, 1 Raspberry 
= - ds = Sign ss , + s “4 
we gilliventa e GRY AF. = = Jam, 1 Red Currant Jelly, 1 Grape Jelly, 1 Crab-apple Jelly, 






1 Pineapple Preserves, 1 Grapefruit Marmalade, 1 Oscar’s 
Sauce, 1 Mustard, 1 %-pint bottle Tomato Catsup, 1 bottle 
Chili Sauce, 1 Baking Rack and booklets. 


E want a name that will suggest delicious flavor, 
aroma and purity. It does not have to be a classic 






The Skeptic: 1% DON’T BELIEVE IT’s 
POSSIBLE 


Wisdom 















_—— there is wisdom in her 
eyes, 
I question if she’s read her Plato; 
I’m sure she’d look in wondering wise 
If I should chance to mention Cato. 
A Stoic she might deem a bird, 
And willingly I’d bet a bottle 
She couldn’t quote a single word 
From out the works of Aristotle. 


If I said “Kant,” she’d think of 
"cmt. 
And puzzle haply half an hour ; 
Spinoza, he might be a plant, 








name, but it must not lack refinement. It must be 
new, not previously used by anyone. 

A short name, easy to pronounce, easy to read and easy 
to remember, will probably be given preference in awarding 
first prize. It should be a name that has possibilities for 
pictorial illustration and should be euphonious with the 
name Beech-Nut. 

This new beverage contains no caffeine or stimulant of 
any kind. It is a rational meal-time drink, made wholly of 
California fruits and grains. However, most words which 
are descriptive of fruits and grains cannot be copyrighted, 
hence, names submitted should not be descriptive. 

Some non-descriptive names already suggested.to us are: 
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THE U.S. PLAYING CARD CO. CINCINNATI, U.S.A. 
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Her Christmas Morning 


KODAK 


The gift that pro- 
vides the means for 
keeping a happy pic- 
ture story of the day. 
Kodaks, $6.00 up, Brownies, $1.00 to $12.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 




















The Miracle Men 


NCE there were three gentlemen 

who applied for admission to the 

Hall of Near Fame. At last the at- 
tendant came out and said: 

“Gentlemen, you'll have to wait a 
little. The Hall of Near Fame, as you 
know, is very much crowded, and we 
have to make a place for you. Just 
sit down and amuse yourselves and in 
a little while I will call out your 
names.” 

So they sat down and looked pleas- 
antly at each other. Then the first 
one said: 

“While we are waiting I’ll show 
you a little trick of mine.” 

Thereupon he took from his pocket 
a million farmers who had been work- 
ing in the fields an instant before. 
And in a moment he had converted 
them into soldiers. He snapped his 
fingers, and out of the clouds came a 
long line of siege guns and ammuni- 
tion. 

“T’m the boss miracle man,” said he. 
“T can make all these things over night 
at any time.” 

“That’s nothing,” said the second 
man. “I, too, am something of a mir- 
acle maker.” Thereupon he opened a 
bag and a whole lot of banks fell out. 

“T can do anything I want with 
these banks,’ he said. “I can put 
wings on them and they will fly. 
Look!” And a lot of bills that looked 
like real money came out of them. 

“Pooh!” said the third man. 
“That’s nothing. I can make a whole 
merchant marine out of a cloud. He 
was just about to do this and had got- 
ten hold of a rather good cloud, when 
there was a bustle at the gate and the 
attendant called: 

“ All ready now for Mr. Bryan, Mr. 
M’Adoo and Mr. Redfield.” 





“No,” said the editor, “we cannot 


use your poem.” 


“Why,” asked the poet; “is it too 
long?” 
“Yes,” hissed the editor. “It’s too 


long, and too wide, and too thick.” 
—St. Louis Republic. 





Medical Journals, Please Ignore 
HE Philadelphia North American brings a detailed account of how Mr. George H. 
Earle, a prominent capitalist of that city, was cured of cataract by osteopathy. 
This is the kind of news that medical journals should carefully overlook. To be 
cured of cataract by osteopathy is a highly unconventional and revolutionary proceed- 


ing, full of menace to established institutions. 


It is down in all the respectable books 


which are indorsed by the State medical boards and other official guardians of our health 
and faculties that the only proper thing for cataract is the knife, with results that can 


never be foreseen. 


Events like this in Philadelphia would not be disturbing if patients were as orthodox 


as practitioners. But they are not. 


Most of them would much rather be cured in an 


unorthodox, or if necessary a fantastic, fashion than to suffer and go blind along the 


straight and narrow medical and surgical path. 


























Shirts 


GY patterns and perfection of 
finish and fit add that touch of exclu- 
siveness, in man’s haberdashery, so 
gratifying to the discriminating taste. 


$1.50 to $7.50. At dealers. 


The Nek-ban-tabon Emery shirts opens the button- 
pocket and lets you slip your collar-button right in. 


W. M. Steppacher & Bro., Inc., Philadelphia 
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cA Gift Suggestion 


Would you be the happy pos 
sessor of wit, beauty, genuine 
sentiment and usefulness? 


Then you will secure a copy of Life’s Calendar for 1916. 





Calendar 
1916 














This is the only calendar issued by LIFE for the coming year. It 
consists of six sheets and a cover with a picture in full color on 
each page. Tied with heavy silk cord and boxed. 


Size 15% x12”. Price $1.50 each. 
It is beautiful. 


Without it during the coming year your home will be a desert waste. 
You will never know (unless you are an insurance agent), when you 
wake up in the morning, what day of the month it is. 


Sent to anybody, anywhere, on receipt of $1.50. 
Obey that impulse! 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
17 West 31st Street, New York 
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The Smoke of the Vigorous 


There’s something mighty refreshing in the sight of a breezy young chap with good- 
nature written all over him jauntily “rolling his own” with “Bull” Durham. He likes 
“Bull” because it has a snap and sparkle in keeping with his own youthful spirits. He has 
learned that a cigarette so full of vitality and vim and equally fresh and fragrant cannot 
be obtained in any other way. ‘There’s hustle and vigor in every ounce of “Bull”. 


GENUINE 


‘BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


When you roll “Bull” Durham into a cigarette you have the unique smoke : 
of the world. Made of the choicest “bright” Virginia-North Carolina leaf, it is 


the last word in tobacco quality. / 





Its mild, mellow flavor and rich aroma are found in 
no other tobacco. It gives supreme satisfaction and — , 
wholesome, lasting enjoyment as no other tobacco can. ‘ 0b, 
That is why “Bull” is the favorite smoke of millions 
the world over, and has been for three generations. Ry 5 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY * 7. F 

















